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~ SUNLIGHT ON THE QUILT. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


It covered a wretcbed pallet, 
In an attic room forlorn ; 

A sunbeam crept through the broken pane, 
And brightened its colors worn. 

The light of the fair, fresh morning,— 
How the widow's eyes grew wet, 

As she watched the spot on her faded quilt 
Where ita rosy foot was set. 

And like the touch of a fairy, 
To the widow of three score, 

That sunbeam wakened her coffined dead, 
Her dreams of the days of yore! 


This patch was sewed in the garden, 
On a sunny noon in May; 

And that, in a feld where a band, long dead, 
Was gathering in the hay ; 

This delicate star was fashioned 
By a group now stiff and white, 

And that was a scrap of the muslin dress 
She wore on her wedding night. 


Ah! the old familar muslin! 
Ah! the timid, blushing bride! 

The surpliced priest and the silent group, 
And the dear one at her side ; 

How it swelled the heart of the widow, 
With quiet, thoughtful tears, 

To look on the picture the sunbeam brought 
From the halls of the buried years! 


And the attic was filled with shadows, 
With the tender, dim-eyed guests, 

Who fiitted around the time-worn quilt, 
And spoke from their hollow breasts, 

In a noiseless, joyous whisper, 
Of the past and its pleasant store, 

Till the widow lifted her voice and wailed 
For the things that come no more! 


Oh, friend! ‘tis a mournful picture, 
Belicve me, if thou wilt— 

But joy and sorrow alike are hid 
In the folds of a patchwork quilt! 
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THE WONDER OF KINGSWOOD CHASE 


BY PIERCE EGAN. 








[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1860, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's Office 
ef the District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania } 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

During the commotion reigning in the man- 
sion of Lord Kingswood, when Cyril, smitten 
by his father’s terrible revelation respecting 
the closeness of the blood-tie existing be- 
tween him and Violet, fell lifeless upon the 
floor of the library, there lay extended upon 
& bed within that house a man prostrate in 
body, but mentally excited to a state of 
frenzy. 

Whatever might have been the potion 
palmed upon him by old Pengreep as brandy 
and water, Pharisee firmly believed it to be 
poison, the deadly effects of which he had 
rescued himself from by taking an antidote. 

What the old man’s motive could be in ma- 
king this attempt at murder he could not 
divine, and he found it a futile task to endea- 
vor to think. His head was racked with pain, 
and his brain was confused and wandering. 
He found it impossible to fix it upon any one 
subject. He tried to recollect what had pass- 
ed between him and Pengreep, but he had 
clinging to his memory but one topic, and 
that was comprised in the communication he 
bad made to Lord Kingswood. What else 
he had imparted to him he could not remem- 
ber: he could only hope that he had himself 
made no revelations of a compromising cha- 
racter. 

The consideration which most disturbed 


him was, however, what had transpired be- 
tween himself and Lord Kingswood. He had 
a wild, hazy recollection of the interview. He 
remembered that he had been helplessly in- 
toxicated in his presence; that he had, in 
order to excuse his filthy condition, sputtered 
out the secret disclosed to him by Pengreep, 
and which now he saw it would have been 
most important to keep until a more fitting 
moment, at least for his own advantage 

He reproached himself a thousand times 
for having been tricked into even tasting the 
ardent spirits which Pengreep had so cun- 
ningly introduced, and of which he had par- 
taken only,;as he had admitted to Lord Kings 
wood, with the object of inducing the old 
man to drink too, and so let out matters of 
importance, under the influence of drink, 
which, in his sober moments, he would have 
kept close. 

Drinking was one of 
Wices: 


Pharisee’s secret 
he had a constant craving for brandy, 
ut he never indulged this appetite unless 
lone at night within his own room; and 
rhen he did give way to it, he invariably, be- 
{fore he laid himself down to sleep, swallow- 
d a potion which acted as an antidote to its 
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Thus, not only Lord Kingswood never saw 
him in a state approaching even inebriation, 
but none of his fellow-servants, not excepting 
the butler, who had condescendingly invited 
him several times to give his opinion of some 
of my lord's choicest wines, carefully select- 
ed by him from the stock for,his own drink- 
ing, or to regale some particular friend who 
might pay him a visit in town or country. 
Pharisee, in fact, had the character of being a 
teetotaller, though, when he did yield to the 
promptings of the vice, he drank to exceds. 

He was quite conscious that Lord Kings- 
wood would be petrified at seeing him in the 
condition in which he presented himself to 
him, and he was consequently aware that it 
would do more to weaken his lordship’s faith 
in him than anything which had yet happen- 
ed. It was an abrupt and startling piece of 
evidence, proving to him that he had been 
deceived in one point of the man’s character, 
that so far from abstaining from all kinds of 
spirituous liquors, he could—no matter what 
the motive—indulge to excess at any moment. 
It was a lapse which might be looked over, 
glozed over, pardoned, but forgiveness would 
not restore confidence, and Pharisee felt that 
he must, by this one unconscious act, have 
lowered himself many degrees in Lord cing 
wood's estization. 

He hated his lordship with such bitter in- 
tensity that this event would not have dis- 
turbed him if it had not tended to weaken 
his lordship’s belief in his trustworthiness, 
and, therefore, the influence which it was 
Pharisee's constant endeavor to maintain and 
wield over him. 

In his long-cherished, most wicked design, 
he counted upon his lordship’s faith in his 
steadiness, integrity, and fidelity as a material 
element in the success he hoped to achieve; 
whatever therefore operated upon his lord- 
ship's mind so as to weaken that faith, wea- 
kened also the prospects of his ultimate 
triumph. It was in vain that he endeavored 
to recall all that passed between his lordship 
and himself. He dimly remembered disclo- 
sing Pengreep's story respecting Lord Kings- 
wood's child being the Wonder of Kings- 
wood Chace, but he could rot remember whe- 
ther he had mixed up with his statements 
aught concerning Lady Kingswood and the 
Marquis of Chillingham. 

At best his own knowledge on the point 
went no farther than the note he had purloin- 
ed from Lady Kingswood's desk and his own 
dark surmises. He was; however, sufficient- 
ly satisfied that an intrigue bad been com- 
menced by the Marquis, and that Lady Kings- 
wood, through her own unhappy organiza- 
tion, would become a victim to the designs 
laid to ensnare her; but had he, in his mad 
intoxication, revealed this frightful informa- 
tion to Lord Kingswood? He became faint 
and cold at the bare thought. He could not 
recollect when or how he had parted with 
Lord Kingswood. He vaguely remembered 
his own prostration and Lord Kingswood's 

that he had been seized by him and 
violently shaken, but he could remember no 
further 

Unable to rise from absolute illness, he 
awaited the appearance of one of the footmen 
to summon him to his lordship’s presence, but 
remained for some hours, 
but still without the dreary stillness of his 
apartment being broken in upon. At length, 
unable to endure the torture of suspense, he 
crawled from his bed and rang his bell. It 


no one came. He 





ll effects. 


was not until he had a dozen times repeated 
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PHARISEE AND LADY EINGSWOOD. 


his summons that a servant attended to it, 
and witen at length a man appeared, it was 
only to furnish him with an incoherent state- 
ment to the effect that Mr. Cyril was in a fit, 
and dead, or dying, or in some equally dread- 
ful condition; that Lord Kingswood had 
Quitted the mansion in a state of frenzy ; that 
Lady Kingswood and Lady Maud were with 
Mr. Cyril, attended by physicians, trying to 
restore him; and, in short, that the whole 
house was in a state of confusion and disor- 
der; no one—not even the most inquisitive of 
the female servante—being able to afford a 
clue to the cause. 

The man having thus delivered himself, 
disa, ed as abruptly as he had appeared, 
lea Pharisee more bewildered, perplexed, 
and distracted at his situation than ever. 

What was worse, he found himself power- 
leas to quit his bed. The effect of the drug 
administered to him by Pengreep was of so 
exhaustive a character that he felt himself 
entirely deprived of strength, and this physi- 
cal prostration was so materially increased by 
the mental excitement he was laboring under, 
that he eventually fainted away. 

It was in the dead of the night when he 
recovered from his insensibility. He was still 
miserably weak and strengthless, The faint 
rays of a lamp enabled him dimly to see the 
objects in his room, and served to tell him 
that, during, as he supposed, his long slum- 
ber, some one had visited him, and left a 
lamp burning for him when he should awake. 

The burning fever which had seized him in 
the morning, and the maddening headache 
which had almost driven him mad, were 
gone, but with them also his memory. 

He gazed around him, and wondered how 
and why he was there. Conscious of his po- 
sition, and that something of a horrible kind 
had happened, he yet could not recollect 
what. His mind seemed to have gone blind. 
He felt like one who had gone to sleep with 
the faculty of seeing, and had awakened witi- 
out his eyesight. He was in the position of 
one who, having made himself master of a 
poem, finds, when desirous of reciting it, that 
his memory refuses to render up a word 

And while aghast at this discovery he was 
seized by a horrified impression that there 
was some dusky phantom in a corner of the 
room, awaiting a moment favorable to reveal 
itself to him! 

He was convinced that his eye had sudden- 
ly caught sight of a tall figure standing mo 
tionless in the most shadowy portion of the 
apartment in one of its restless movements; 
but, naturally superstitious and cowardly, he 
dared not look again in that direction 

With a convulsive shudder he buried his 
fare in the pillow, and at the 
he was thrilled to the marrow of his bones by a 


same moment 


voice which spoke in a whisper, and which 


he did not recognize 


“Hist! Pharisee,” it murinured. “Quick 
attire yourself, and descend with noiseless 
steps to the picture-gallery; one awaiis you 
there who must confer with you Leo 
not— 

A faint cry of alarm checked further 
speech, and almost immediately Le heard a} 


slow, measured footstep approaching along 
the corridor the door of his own apartment. 
It stopped for a moment at the threshold 
then he beard the dour Jung open, and some 
one approa hed his bed-side 

A cold hand was laid upon his sh 
!with fright—a fright not di 
his terrific 


sulder, 
and he shouts 


minished when, upraising ! 


| eves, 


n some of the shadows or behind some of 
jthe pillars or projections in the apartment 
elf ly to spring upen him the moment he 
froight be alone Lord Kingswood, satisfied 


he beheld, standing at his bed-side, Lord 
Kingswood, with pale and haggard face and 
blood-shet eyes. His aspect was stern and 
fierce, amd he said, in a commanding, harsh 
tone— 

“Quit yeur bed and attend me; no lying 
exouse of illness will save you. Arise, or I 
will @rag you from your bed! I cannot 
sleep, I cannot rest, I cannot endure this tor- 
ture longer; I will dare and defy the worst. 
Arise, wretch! quickly, if you would not 
drive me to some deed of desperation fatal 
to yourself.” 

So accustomed was Pharisee to obey his 
lordship's commands, that, faint and weak as 
he was, he complied, though he with difficul- 
ty attired himself, and was unable to stand 
without clutching some object, by the aid of 
which he supported himself. It was not un- 
til he was in Lord Kingswood's study, to 
which, following his lordship, he staggered 
he knew not how, that his ghastly, livid, 
pinched features, and hollow, glaring eyes, 
attracted the attention of his lordship to his 
condition. Coldly, and without a word, he 
motioned to a decanter of wine which stood 
upon a silver tray on a small table at hand, 
and Pharisee, conscious of ita virtue Ww one 
in his exhausted condition, filled himselfa 
glase—not without difficulty—ang drank it 
off. His lordship watched him in silence, 
and waited for a minute or so to observe the 
effect it had upon him. Presently he bade 
him drink another, and then be seated. Pha 
risee obeyed, and sinking into a chair, press 
ed both hands upon his brow, for the wine 
had a rapid and violent effect upon him. It 
gave to him a degree of false strength, and 
after he had conquered some little difficulty 
of breathing, he removed his hands, and look- 
ed Lord Kingswood in the face with more 
firmness and a clearer comprehension of his 
position than before. Lord Kingswood 
quickly noted the change the wine had 
wrought in him, and bending his piercing, 
glittering, haughty eyes upon him, he said, in 
an austere tone 

“ Yesternight you brought to me a strange, 
wild, apparently incomprehensible story. 
You remember it, no doubt, with all its dis 
tasteful accessories” 

Pharisee bowed in silence, but in tremor 
He could not remember one incident that had 
happened the previous night respecting it, 
his mind was a blank, though strange to say, 
what had immediately passed was retained 
by his memory, even to the impression that 
some being had been in his room, and had 
addressed him immediately prior to Lord 
In fact, 
as it might be, 


Kingswood's arrival this strange 


conceit or fact, was unpleas 





in his thoughts, and it was 
the belief that 


ure he bad caught 


antly uppermost 
dificult to divest himself of 
| the same dusky, spectral fig 
|" s glimpse of in the 

about him at this moment, lurking 


gloom of his chamber was 


hovering 


th his silent achnowledyment, proceeded 
' 
It would be idle I te 


were sttempt t 





| der y that there is 4 shadow of truth in the 
bt man’s story, able as it may appear | 


tartled by it, but its 


impre 
| confess IT have been 
| grievous effets have u 
they likely, unless they are 
| progress. 
|jhave fished and ferreted out this « 


ltale. ¥ 


arrested in their | mi 


I sec that | must have sid; you 
accurm i | 


su have mixed yourself up with Mr 


tt ended there. nor are | « 


Gower’s presence at Kingswood Hall; you 
saw the evident trouble it gave me and my 
wish to be relieved from such an incubus, 
and you promised to exert yourself to gratify 
my wish and effect his removal. His depar- 
ture was accomplished by his own impetuous 
nature, and not by your contrivance, but he 
is still near me, te distract—to ruin—to de- 
stroy:‘me. Pharisce, I must be rid of him; 
you have embarked in this matter, you must 
go on with it; you cannot halt now any more 
than I can. You have expressed and wished 
me to believe that your devotion to my 
service has no limit. I will prove it. But it 
is well that you should know the peril of 
your position. I hold your life in my handa, 
you must be my creature, my tool, my slave 
in all matters connected with this frightful 
complication. If you play me false, no earthly 
power shall rescue you from a fate I have de- 
signed for you. I have thought over events 
throughout the long night and the longer 
day, and I must be set free or fall. You 
must be my instrument; you shall help me 
to triumph, or you shall perish with me.” 

Pharisee heard him in silence, and a swarm 
of thoughts rushed through his brain; not of 
the past—relative to the events of the night 
he had passed with Pengreep—but of posal 
bilities which should enable him to appear in 
the eyes of Lord Kingswood the mere crea 
ture of his will, but in reality the slow but 
sure architect of the schemes he had already 
planned. He glanced at Lord Kingswood's 
face, and saw that he was regarding him 
with a stern and savage expression, which 
for the moment made his heart sink within 
him, and he said, quickly, in a faint voice, 

“T have hitherto been humbly devoted to 
your lordship; T am anxious to continue so 
during the time I may have the honor to 
serve your lordship, and whatever task your 
lordship may command me to perform, I 
will endeavor to the utmoat of my poor ability 
to execute. If I should, however, fail from no 
lack of exertion—”" 

“You must not fail without well consider 
ing the price it entails,” interrupted Lord 
Kingswood, sharply. “Failure will be de 
struction to me, and [ will not suffer you to 
remain behind to yet more deeply blast my 
memory by your revelations of the service in 
which IT have employed you.” 

“My Jord, you alarm me!" exclaimed 


Pharisee, with a terror as much real as af 


fected “If i comprehend your position 
aright, you have naught to fear beyond the 
exposure of an every day story —a loner 
with a young 

“Peace, man! pollute not ber memory 
by breathing ince finitely even a reflection 
upon her with your lips,” interposed Lord 
Kingswood, with an impetuous retol pas 
sion 

Then he ip and paced the room 
beating his brow wit ehed flat, e. 
clauming 

Ciemd’ this it , niaitht! 
myself—to my own h 

Piarisee was stung by the Liha 1 soorn 
but beyond a sudden grating of his ieeth 
which was neither audible nor perceptible t 
Lord Kingswood, he betrayed no sign that 
he heeded the taunt) He only said 

My rd, in san to myself I must 

sum to be put in p *} if some facta. I 
must know the crown po which Taunt 
work if Tam to win a successful issue I ck 
not expect your lordship to be minute in 
your revelations to me, but I do expect your 


lordship to put me into possession of such 
facta, that I may direct clearly my course, 


and, despite all difficulties.in my path, wrest 
@ triumph for you.” 
Lord Kingswood mused for a few minutes, 


risee, and sald, in a husky voloe, with rapid 
utterance, 

“I was young, wild, when betrothed to 
Lady Kingswood, headstrong, and untram- 
melled by control. Chance threw me into 
the society of a lady, young and beantifil, 
betrothed to another—he,-that stern, pallid 
man, you observed riding by the side of Mr. 
Gower in the Park. 
between us—" 

“A marriage?” interposed Pharisee, in an 
eager tone. 

Lord Kingswood's brow fell. 

“No, it was a delusion, « sham,” he re 
plied, hastily. “A child was bora. I parted 
from both. I heard aferwards that both 
were dead, and years passed, leaving this as- 
sertion uncontradicted. Lo! upon a certain 
day, this man—this Vernon—appears, with 
Gower at his elbow. ‘It is your son,’ he 
said, and lef him—a fester in my peace, s 
canker in my domestic happiness, a wither- 
ing blight upon my rooftree. He, having 
brought from a grave into startling, damning 
life this boy, refuses to tell me whether she 
yet lives or not. In this maddening anxiety, 
you, like another foul spirit of evil, appear, 
and say to me that this boy is not my 
child, but that I shall find her in—oh! dis- 
traction—Tax Woxpen or Kinoswoop 
Cmace'™ 

Pharisee uttered a sharp cry, as if his brain 
had been pierced by a point of steel. 

A vision flashed before his eyes. A tall, 
thin, ancient man, stood before him, with 
aplified hands, grinning like a demon, while 
he howled in his ears the very words which 
Lord Kingswood had just spoken with such 
bitter emphasis. 

Another instant, and it was gone again, 
and the incident was once more buried in 
his brain, to be exhumed he knew not 
when 

Lord Kingswood 
gloomy surprise. 

“ Why that exclamation?” he said. “ You 
brought me that story, accompanied by such 
particulars, that it is impossible for me not 
to acknowledge that it borders on the truth. 
But, on the other hand, there is Gower, who 
bears so strong a resemblance to the Kings 
woods; if not my son, whois he’ Again, the 
mother, does she live yet? I must know—I 
must know. I will not live on thus. You 
must return to the man who drugged you— 
yet not befooled you—he must be bought— 
his knowledge of the facta extracted from 
him at any cost, and then prompt action — 
Mark me, Phariasece, I wish to return to the 
condition I occupied a few months since, bee 
fore yon wretched boy was thrust upon me. 
He muat be got rid of 1 fear him'—I fear 
him! A girl's claim upon me might be com 
pounded, but there is ruin in his Let him 
disappear—you understand—and 1 will do 
battle with all the rest. Weare alone—it is 
the dead hour of the night; no living eye be 
holds us Pde not ask you to obey me—!I 
command you at the peril of your own life to 
do this I have directed you to do, and if you 
hesitate, bungle, or fail, though it cost me 
the gibbet, as the last ignominy which can be 
thrust upen me on earth, I will crush your 
miserable life out of you as [T would that of a 


regarded him with 


worm—with my heel.” 

The hand of Lord Kingswood was upon 
hia neck, and his eye, with a flery glare, was 
turned on his ashe forced the last words 


through his teeth, «0 that Pharisee trembled 
half frenzied, he would 
no him the fate he mena 


with a fear that 
even now inflict up» 





ced. Bat Lord K nygswhod released him, and 
sail 
“Gio, Tstall see you again when you have 

extorted or purchased from the old person 
you have named every word of the secret he 
possesses, OF, Not succes ding in inducing him 
to be communicative to y irrange an in 
terview with him for me. and 1 will compel 
him to disverge all he knows To assist you 
I will, for the present spense with your 
attendance upon me. so that imay devote 
all your energies | t! task imposed upem 
Pyou by your own seeking Before maay cays 
| nay. bet soy hours—the information 
IT imperat | iT) i feo! 
ly. ki t \ r feof you, and 
the | t wtached t lela Gio™ 

| kK ‘ tw band to the 
{ tth tucy with anu nperious yesture, 
land Vharivce, with his accustomed servile 
lhow. elided to it without a word, Indeed, 
a was too overwhelmed to offer a remark 
Hl was: ‘that h otruded him 
| selfiato this private and painful business, and 
that h sid offer 1 bjpect to the hee 
tion in the matter which Lord Kingswood 
had assumed At present his brain was ina 
whirl, but he trusted to a few hours’ rest 


| and se!f-attention to reduce the chaotic seeth- 


A ceremony took place. 
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ing to order, and to ture what now seemed 
menacing and adverse to him to hie own od 


vantage 

He closed Lord Kingewood’s door, and 
Re moved away from it, « eof, hand—« ¥o 
man’ hand—<clutebed hw wrist 

A cry caraped him A voice inetant'y Whie 
pered ta bbe ear— 

“ Not a sound, fr your fe; follow me i 
the picture gallery ~ 

Comqueting, in some degree, bur p< riurte 
tom, be obeyed the Majunction. He was ac 


' customed to obey—the hour of his resistance 


hed not yet come He marvelled whe it was 
who bed thes eeiezed him fame one of the 
household, wo doult Butwhe? As he could 
pot remember what hed fallen from him at 
bie drunkew interview with Lord Kingswood, 
as he could not recollect even how be got 
into Lord Kingswood's study from Pengreep's 
dreary-lecking apartment, it floated acrom 
his mind that he had in some way committed 
bimeelf; and here was another, beside Lord 
Kingrwood, prepared, im ibe dead of night, 
to eoqeaint him with bis cin of commission, 
and te exact tribute for it under a menace - 
He followed the dusty form before him, 
whieh he could bet indistinctly ser, amd en 
tered the picture gallery, the figure not pause 
ing enti) it reached « projection formed by 
twe Uorinthian pillers acting as 4 support b) 
one portion of the superbly decorated roof It 
glided behind them, and awaited Pharisce, 
wha, filled with wender and dread, followed 
chose behind. From beneath the mamive 
cleaak which completely enveloped it, the 
figure drew forth « smal) hand-iamp, and 
throwing back the bood which concealed ite 
bead, revealed t) Pharsce's undiaguised 
astonishment the features of Lady Kings 
wood 

He was shout w utter an exclamation, 
when she rateed ber finger and whispered — 


“Be cautious! Listen to me! You are 
playing me false, man -~ 
“IT eweer, Lady Kingswood,” —imterposed 


Pharisee, clasping his hands, and addressing 
her 

“Rilenoe ™ she exclaimed, emphatically, 
though ber voice was not raised above a mur 
mur; “1 sought you upen my return with 
Mr. Cyril from the Marjuis of Chillingham’'s 
] found you prostrated by drimking, rambling 
in your epeech about s daughter you had dis- 
covered Lord Kingewoud to posses 1 was 
prevented questioning you, not alone by 
the illness of my son, which distressed me, 
but by the retarn of Lord Kimgewoo!, with 
whom you had atong and exciting interview 
That I know because Lord Kingewood took 
neo rest, and that he had an interview with Mr. 
Cyril, the result of which wae at first thought 
ty heave killed him, but bas since proved to 
heave been a shock which depriwed bim of his 
eonses only fore time Tl cannot ask Cyril « 
question, be ie too i 1] cannot command 
myselfte askoof Lord Kingswood an expla 
nation, for 1] should know and feel that he 
wae Dol revealing to mo the truth—it would 
he matural Uhat he should not As 1 cannot 
cals, mh Unie despomding elate of mental 
agony, my mind oppressed by horrible oon 
jootures of injury, | am compelled, having no 
Other sources from whence &) derive informa 
Yen oT to approach the truth, to descend to 
Uw most humiliating course 

For & moment the prow! woman pressed 
ber band over ber eyes, while Pharisee start 


ed at ber last words as though « serpent had 


elang him 
“The humihation, 
comme,” he thought 
Removing with « sudden dash ber hand 


aughty being, ie yet & 


, from ber eyes, she knitted ber brow and oom 


pressed ber lips, showing that ber desire to 
becesne mistress of Lord Kingewood's falsity 


to herself masteres every other considera 


Len. ° 
“Hevea: me what you last night dis 
closed to Lord Kingewood-—-what Us night 


has transpired between you she eaclaimed 

a Lady K ingewoud,” he murmured, in atone 
whick jarred offensively on ber ear, you 
kooW my extreme dewotwn tour you No 
created member of yous sex but yourself ever 
raee!d up in my breast emathons which urge 
me  beoume to you Ue veriest slave Your 
wish, your word, your jook-—de my law. Yet 
pardon me, though there is much to reveal to 
you, it yet too early, | am about at once 
to proceed to make certain discoveries which, 
a6 f0On a6 bey are mine, aball be yours If 
your ladystup would only therefore conde 
soend to wait 

* 1 cannot, | wil) not abe exciaued, pas 
manalay Villain, if you torture me more 
by thie mode of concealment, I will drag you 
back by the threat Lord Kingswood, and, 
confronting you, compe! you to disclose to 
me what has Wanepired between you.” 

“On my knees I implore you te have pru- 
dence,” exclaimed Phariee:, horrified beyond 
measure at the excitement she betrayed, and 
the loudness of the tone in which she spoke. 

Bhe glared down upon him sternly, even 
flervely 

“1 will be trifed with no jonger ! she ex 
Claimed. “1 cannot ber this frightful incer- 
titede 1 cam be calm ander a knowledge of 
my wrong. | shal) know the worst, amd can 
then determine my revenge, but chis state of 
unsatisfied suspicion drives me to frenzy. 1 
want but to know that / om wronged, the 
atrumous details you can .cave W another 
time Speak.” 

In an instant Phariece detected the power 
she was about to place in hie hands He 
knew by her aspect, a» by ber words, how 
greatly she would value the information he 
could give ber, and his own sense that he 
would himecif estimate it ot no mean value, 
and he resolved \ make the most of his ad 


vantage. 
“ Lady Kingrwood, for myself 1 would not 


“I hove considered © abe cried, impatient 


“1 am, my lady, betraying Lord Kingy 
wood'’s desrest secret,” be rejoined; “I am 
8 fearfc) penalty for my 


tr 


“ Bat I have told you won dhaill bo comast> 
ed beyond your utmost hopes for your faith- 
fulness to me,” she interrupted, with a vexed 
manner. “1st me have no more of this sick 
ening hesitation I have told you, man, I 
cannot bear i.” 

“Well, thea, my lady, a6 my devotion for 
you will lead me to any self-sacrifice, even to 
death iterlf,” be returmed, in the same fawn- 
ing, soft, pleading tome which was so distaste 
ful to ber as t make her secretly shudder, 
“1 will tell you all that you will for the pre- 
sent require to kaow. I will hereafter fur 
nish you with the proofs, but antil you have 
them, I pray you will be as sbent as the grave 
upon my communication, especially @ Lord 
K ingewood.” 

“1 will,” she answered, laconically, but 
firmly 

“Lady Kimgewood,” rejoined Pharisce, 
speaking quickly, but in a frightfel whisper, 
“while Lord Kingswood was weoilng your 
ladyship be met with « young aad beautifl 
creature— there was « marriage and « 
child.” 

“ Almighty Heaven, support me" gasped 
Lady Kingswood, and staggering, would have 
fallen, but Pharisee eprang to her side, and 
cangbt ber in bis arm 


(HAPTER XXXVIII 

Beatrice Stanhope inherited from her fa 
ther a certain amount of skill in Anco, and 
she exercised it im the conversation into which 
she at once entered with Violet on being in- 
troduced to ber. She had « double object to 
effect. She was anxious to ascertain fer her 
father what relationship existed between Erle 
Gower and Lor! Kingewood; and for her 
own part, she was exceedingly inquisitive to 
know who and what he really was. 

She was desirous, too, to learn more about 
Violet. She was surprised and perplexed by 
her introduction. She had been taught to 
believe that there was much virtue in a name, 
notwithstanding the Immortal Bard's start 
ling query, and she did not quite like her pre- 
sent young and fair companion being pre 
sented to ber only under a Christian name. 
till there was a bearing so distinguished in 
beth Erle and his companion, and such an 
unexceptionable clegance in Vioket'* manner 
as well as appearance, that she could not 
doult their true position, and though once or 
twice the mystery attached to both crossed 
ber with an unpleasant jar on those impres- 
tions to which she had been schooled, she 
suffered the more genuine feelings to prevail. 

She found herself foiled in her efforta to ex 
tract from Vielet the remotest clue to the in 
formation she sought, and wae at once amused 
and interested by the amazed look which the 
sweet face and gentle eyes of Violet expressed 
when she put to her a question, constructed 
*) as to yield her something towards what 
the dewired to glean 

She was charmed, too, by the strange me 
hady of her voice, as by Uke attractive simpli 
ety of her observations, rarely offered, it is 
true, bul so naiee and unaffected, that, accus- 
tomed a» eatrice was to the society of the 
young and fair of the higher order, they were 
quite refreshing. 

Ishinael, though riding and conversing with 

© Marquis of Chillingham, watched them 
closely, as he minutely observed Beatrice and 
Erle in their recent colloquy, As his deep 
hued, thoughtful eye rested on the face of 
Violet, and noted the brightening of her 
features and the faint tinge of crimson upon 
her hitherto pallid cheek, his lip curled 

“The taint of Eve is ineradicable,” he mut 
tered. “ Woman's sorrow is as transient as 
her love. In her youth her heart ia, when it 
should be unswerving in ite integrity, a» vari 
able as a spring sky, now showers, now sun 
shine tearm aud amiles. Bending one mo 
ment beneath a seeming killing grief, and 
while the dewdrops yet quiver and glisten 
upon the check, a burst of sunshine lights up 
the countenance, and all is beaming joy once 
more, It is the curse upon the sex that it 
should be thus fickle—that it should be like 
the purple plant, enchanting to the eye, but a 
bitter and a fatal poison to the lip! This 
child of nature, an hour since all wan and 
sorrowful, revives under the gleaming of 
many eyes, and her faoe speaks of a new 
found friend. Such is the nature of them all, 
T have been a fool, [ looked for a diamond, 
and beliewed I had found it, I tested it by 
the flame of pure love, and it became ashes.” 

The Marquis of Chillingham, like Beatrice, 
endeavored not only to ascertain in what re 
lation one so young and singularly beautiful 
as Violet stand to his own college friend, 
Horace Vernon, but in order to gratify the 
morbid but not unnataral curiosity of Lady 
Kingswood, with regard to Erle 

“1 must carve out an hour, Vernon,” he 
said, when he found that Ishmael met the 
few suggestions he proffered respecting Vio- 
let with coldly evasive answers, “to renew 
some of those pleasant scence and happy 
hours we have passed together in the very 
brightest period of our youth, I have not 
forgotien those events, most dear to. my re 
collections, any more than I have the ines. 
timable obligations | have been and still am 
under—for they can never be repaid—to you. 
I should like once more to recall them with 
you to prove that, amid all the changeful 
scenes of my life, the bitternesses, the toils, 
the embroiiments, and the many cares of 
years of political strife, they have flourished 
green and blooming where you would handily 
suppose I had the smallest space for the 
purely sentimental—the poetry of human 
nature.” 

A sardonic smile for « moment lighted up 
the features of lahmael. 

“I would not recall those scenes, those 
events,” be said, in a tone of acerbity. “I 
have no green spots in my memory now.” 
“Nay,” objected the Marquis, “1 will not 
hear you say © I have no very elevated 


of some past circumstances which glow the 
brighter, grow the greener, because of the 
scorn | feel for « very significant portion of 
my own kind You may have beem decety- 

ed, betrayed—like too many of way have 
reaped the bascet ingratitude for — 
grains of generous service sown by 

Horace, man, the times and scenes 

of are pure and unblighted oul, amd may 
well & looked beck to with s 

preciation of their worth, a more 4 
cognition of their blossoming, for are 
imperishable flowers blooming upam @ 

ail” 

“More like the aus fateus gleaming 
over « steaming morass,” rejoined Ishmacl. 
“Intangible, treacherous lures. I tell you, 
Chillingham, they are withered ¢ they 
are oe Gown, nothing but ane 
to prove to us what fools we have been — 
Green spots of the memory! they are grave 
mounds to mark where our brightest aapi 
tions, our purest purposes, our unsullled and 
unsullying resolves, and our generous de- 
signe are buried Let us not revive the past, 
I pray yen, to me it would be « progress 
from an ice region into an atmosphere of 
flame.” 

“| must see you, misanthrope though you 
be,” rejeined the Marquis of Chillingham. 
“You were not always « Timon, and I do 
not believe you are now, or I should not 
see you thus exercising a careful guardian- 
ship over two young people, who are fayor- 
ed with a carriage and men, certainly un- 
usually distinguished.” 

“You are welcome to your surmise, my 
Lord Marquis,” returned Ishmael, coldly, 

“Tut, tut, tut, Horace, you protest a lit- 
tle too much, I fear. Dons I do. T make 
the world my slaye—I do not suffer myself 
to be the world’s slave,” remarked the Marquis. 
“I expect nothing, and | ep 
factery return, Come, Vernon 
disappointed in your hopes, you have yet 
a very full return in the loving companion- 
ship of these two charming people.” 

“ Even in this supposition, my Lord Mar- 
quis, you err,” responded Ishmael, with « 
scornful smile. “I have been a benefactor 
to both; the one shrinks from me with fear, 
the other regards me with » haughty, deflant 
spirit, instinctively believes me to be an enc- 
my, and displays the most fiery impatience 
at any attempted control.” 

“The maiden shinks from you because 
you ever stand before her like the grim giant 
of the Hartz Mountains; and the other, be- 
cause you direct and command like a feudal 
lord rather than a tender father,” rejoined the 


Marquis. 
There was a silence for a minute. The 
brow of Ishmael fell, but it was evident, 


from a slight change in the expression of his 
features, that the observation of the Marquis 
had somewhat moved him 


Presently, the Marquis, bending towards 
him, whispered — 
“Tecan take a liberty with you, Horace; 


that would be a tolerated question from me, 
whieh would be unpardonable insolence from 
another Tell me if you will—I admit that | 





am very anxious to know how you came to 
be in possession of—of—" 

He hesitated 

“Of what, my lord!" asked Ishinael, with 
some surprise on his features. 


“Ture Fawiry Secner of Loan Kixce- 
woop,” added the Marquis. emphatically 
The dark cyes of Ishmael gleamed, a 


amile moved his lipa, even though his teeth 
were closed firmly together, Conscious, 
however, that the Marquis's eyes were on his 
face, he composed his features to a calm, rigid 
expression 

“What may that secret be, my lord he 
asked 

“Absurd in you to put that question to 
me, Horace,” rejoined the Marquis. 

“ Wherefore *" interrogated Ishmac! 

“Why, you have him here, immediately 
before us, riding with the young ladies, 
Stanhope's daughter and your fair incognita,” 
responded the Marquis, pointing to Erle 

Ishmael! raised his eyes to those of the 
Marquis ¢ 

“How knew you that he was a secret of 
Lord Kingewood's *" he inquired, a little 
teatily 

“Kingswood told me so himself,” 
the Marquis 

“Ma’ When?” 

“Ob! at Kingswood Hall,” answered the 
Marquis, readily. “My opportunities with 
you have been soe few that I have not been 
able to put a question to you. | met Mr— 
Mr.—Gower, I think Lady Kingswood called 
him, at Kingswood's seat, whence he takes 
his title The youth excited a great deal of 
notice, and, in fact, executed a dashing feat 
of horsemanship in the rescue of young lady | 
St. Clair Oh, T assure you he is by no. 
means unknown personally © me, | was 
amazed to meet-him at my house the other 
night, and equally astonished to find him in 
your custody instead of that of Lord Kings- 
wood There seems a great deal of mystery 
about him, and there was, I know, a vast 
deal of uneasiness about him at Kingswood 
Hall. Iam usually unaffected by these sort 
of things, but I must admit, in this matter, I 
am curious The young man is wonderfully 
like Kingswood, too Like enough to be his 
son, Yet I have known Kingswoad sinee 
his marriage, and | am sure he cannot be his 
son—" 
“Indeed ™ ejaculated Ishmael, with empha- 
sin 
“That is by marriage,” hastily subjoined 
the Marquis, “because he was not married 
before he wedded the present Lady Kings- 
wood.” 
“Indeed " again exclaimed Ishmael. 
The Marquis stared at him. 
“ By Heavens! Vernen, what do you in- 
sinuate’” he cried. 


“ Nothing,” responded Ishmael, coldiy. 


replied 


rejoined Ishmael, eagerly 


Lady Kimgewood, and that she, the proud, 
haughty daaghter of the—" 

“ Believe, my Lord Marquis, whatever may 
be congenial to your experience, your suspi- 
gions, or the wildest flights of your fancy,” 
interposed Ishmacl, “1 bid you infer, sur- 
mise, believe nothing.” 

“ Bot you know and can give me the infor- 
mation if you feel « disposition to reveal it to 
ap-| me,” urged Lord Chillingham. “I have « 
peculiar and primary reason for becoming 
ecquainted with his parentage, and you 
would add to those inestimable favors of 
which I have already spoken, if you would 
even give me aclue to the facts, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

A smile curled the lip of Ishmael—a cold, 
scornful smile. 

“Though your manner is chilling and re- 
served, my Lord Marquis, your imagination 


is fertile ; exercise it, it may help you to the 
truth, Yon boy &# Lord Kingswood's family 
secret, #0 let him remain for the present. 


A day will come, not far distant, in which 
that secret will be proclaimed in a manner 
which will set at rest forever al) doubts or 
speculations; until that hour your lordship 
must excuse my reticence upon this subject.” 

There wasa firm determination in the tone 
of Ishmael, that admitted of no further re- 
mark; and the Marquis having utterly failed 
in his object, shortly afver pleaded official bu- 
siness, and galloped away—not, however, un- 
til he had fastened his eyes with an carnest, 
scrutinizing gaze upon Violet's wondrously 
beautiful face. 

A face and form which still attracted crowds 
of admiring followers, and extorted the never- 
ending query, “ Who is she?” which no one 
appeared to be able to answer. 

The ride was, after the departure of the 
Marquis of Chillingham, brought to a termi- 
nation. Beatrice, who had been joined by 
her brother Carlton, took her leave of Violet 
with a profession of tenderness and friendli- 
ness which seemed to cause her some won- 
der; while Carlton, who had not had an op- 
portunity of speaking two words to Violet, 
though he was prepared to have rattled off a 
thousand, did not diaguise that it was a 
source of vexation to him to part thus ab- 
ruptly with one who appeared to have turned 
the heads of scores of young, dashing fellows 
like himself, and would his if he had not fan- 
cied that it was already more than half-turned 
by Lady Maud 8t. Clair. 

That same strange, savage smile rested on 
the features of Ishmael, as he watched the 
separation, as had moved them when he 
spoke of Erle to the Marquis of Chillingham ; 
and that night, as he sat alone with Erle, who 
was apparently deeply engaged in reading, 
but in reality thinking of the old library at 
Kingswood, and how he could contrive to re- 
visit it, he said to him, 

“You were the guest of Sir Harris Stan- 
It would be well that you invite 
him here; and as his sister already has 
formed an acquaintance with Violet, and 
would not be a companion for her lonely 
hours of whom I should disapprove, include 
her in the invitation. You may add that, in 
your desire to reapond to his kind reception 
of you on your arrival in London, in a simi- 
lar spirit you will, on their first visit here, 
receive them as old and valued frienda, 
without other guests to interfere with the 
attention you are desirous of paying: to 
them.” 

Erle looked upon these instructions with 
some quict, inward marvel. They did not 
square with the rigid seclusion in which they 
had been as yet kept by Ishmael in the large 
and costly mansion in which they now dwelt, 
but he had nothing to offer in the way of ob- 


hope’s son, 


. | jection, so he at onee complied with Ish- 


mael's request. 

In fact, he was rather glad of repaying the 
obligation he was under to Carlton, and he 
liked the society of Beatrice. She was al- 
ways engaging in her manner, and she yielded 
a deference to his opinion, and, in fact, to him 
in all things, which is especially agreeable 
and flattering to the male sex in general, and 
was to Erle in particular. 

The invitation was despatched, accepted, 
and a quict but pleasant evening was passed. 
Beatrice played and sang brilliantly, and 
Violet sat gazing earnestly at her fingers as 
they swept over the keys of the piano, and 
listening to her unweariedly; the more pa- 
tiently and pleasedly because Beatrice, fee)- 
ing in a sentimental mood, sang some plain- 
tive love- ballads with touching earnestness 
and excellent taste. 

Carlton was rather perplexed by the con- 
duct of Violet. Te was certainly greatly at- 
tracted and fascinated by her face; he was 
susceptible to the charms of exquisitely- 
formed features, and as he gazed on the 
countenance of Violet, so instinct with inno- 
cent sweetness, he found himself growing 
gradually enraptured; but though he ex- 
erted himself to create a sensation, he found 
that he did not accomplish a successful re- 


sult. 

Violet listened to his rattle and his laugh- 
ing badinage with the air of one who did not 
comprehend the language in which he spoke, 
and in truth rather shrank from him, which 
a little amazed him. He however only re- 
doubled his attentions, in order to maintain a 
character he believed himself to possess, 
that of being rather a favorite with the fair 


sex. 
Ishmael was present during the whole of 
the evening, but both Violet and Erle were 
surprised to find hini play a part to Beatrice 
and Carlton which was new to them. No- 
thing transpired ¢ aring the evening to mar 
the equanimity v¢hich prevailed ; and they all 
parted, appare atly mutually gratified. 

Sir Harris, Stanhope, who yet hung back 
from the ® ranged interview between himself 
and Lor’, Kingswood, was quite elated at the 
oppor anity thus thrown in his way, as it 
wer , of obtaining the information he wished. 
H e never expected to make anything of Car!- 





“Nay, it appease to me thet you do,” per- 
sisted the Marquis “There can be no doub , 
about the extraordinary resemblance— yun 
boy and Kingewood You know 








ser i spoke before he thought, yet he frequently, 
from this very foible, made something out of 


ong. 
Would you have me believe that b, 4. . sometimes 
‘dee | him, because, by his frankness, he 
offepring of & marriage prior to that «gem | elicited facts Sir Harris desired to beoome 


master of, and he readily revealed them when 
questioned upon them. 

Beatrice, on the contrary, he could place 
more reliance upon. He knew she seldom 
spoke without thinking, and without asking 
or troubling himself to ascertain what plan 
she adopted to secure intelligence he was 
anxious to possess, he generally received it 
from her when he instructed her to obtain it. 
He, therefore, finding himself yet unfurnished 
with the details of Erle Gower's history, no 
sooner Jearned from Beatrice that herself and 
Carlton had been pressed to visit Violet and 
Erle again—pressed by Vernon himself—than 
he strangely enough deluded himself with a 
fancy that Vernon had forgotten him, and he 
therefore commanded rather than urged them 
to accept the invitation, and to repeat their 
visits if only in the shape of calla, again and 
again. 

Beatrice wanted no urging, nor, for that 
matter, did Carlton, for he was piqued by 
Violet's manner towards him—not that she 
was cold, but that she was indifferent. He 
could make no impression upon her. He 
knew, he felt that he might as well have 
been absent as present, so far as any influence 
his society created in her mind was con- 
cerned. . Therefore, true to the perverseness 
of human nature, he redoubled his attentions 
to her. 

They met again and again. Ishmacl was 

ful they should not be joined by other 
society at present. That was an arrangement 
to be carried out hereafter. 

One night, as they all four sat together, he, 
in a retired part of the room, apparently read- 
ing a book, attentively watched them. Vio- 
let, in deep thought, was seated by Carlton's 
side, he pouring low, earnest sentences into 
her ears, not one word of which she heard. 
Erle, too, was abstracted, so profoundly 
wrapped in meditation, indeed, that he was 
wholly unconscious that Beatrice had called 
his attention to an exquisitely-executed draw- 
ing which represented a youth and maiden 
standing upon a balcony together, gazing at 
the moon, even as they had once stood to- 
gether, when he developed his knowledge of 
astronomy, instead of talking sentiment, as 
she thought he ought to have done. Per- 
ceiving that his attention had been carried 
away by someo—she knew not how deep— 
memories, she suffered her deep, earnest eyes 
to rest upon his young, handsome, noble fea 
tures, 

It was at this juncture that Ishmael said 
to himself, with the old, savage, relentless 
smile, 

“Thus shall it be. Stanhope played the 
villain to neR and tome. Through his in- 
fernal, heartless agencies both these instru- 
ments of my insatiable vengeance have had 
their young lives embittered and their hap- 
piness possibly blighted. Yon girl is heart- 
stricken by the attractions of Erle. I see that 
her soul already is transferred to him; she 
loves him with all the deep and fiery passion 
of such a nature as hers. If woman's heart 
can break for disappointment in love, bers 
shall, for she shall never have him, even 
though Erle has more than hinted that he 
loves her. And for this cub of Stanhope's, 








why, aye, let him plunge himself the whole 
depth of his future happiness—as I have 
done—in an absorbing love. He may, he 
will, he must, for Violet's is a beauty which 
would enslave a nobler nature—one less sus- 
ceptible to woman's fascination than his, 
They shall both have latitude until they are 
utterly enmeshed—then away with the ob- 
jects of their passion; they shall meet no 
more. Let them droop, pine, wither through 
their despairing unhappiness. I will wreak 
my vengeance upon the paltry caitiff, their 
father—Sir Harris Stanhope—who aided, 
from the worst of motives, to wreck my 
peace on earth for ever.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


t@ Mrs. Partington says there isn't 
enough of the spirit of seventy-six left to fill 
a fluid lamp. 

CW The ashes of a smoked cigar are lit- 
tle thought of—those of a man, scarcely 
more. 

t@ The Americans are distinguished for 
spitting, Any American cook can spit 
chickens, geese, and turkeys. 


* Leave all for love! 

Yet, hear me yet, 

One thing more thy heart behoved, 
(me pulse more of firm endeavor 
Keep thee to-day, to 
Free as an Arab 

Of thy Beloved!” 

&@™ Set a pitcher of water in a room, and 
in a few hours it will have absorbed nearly 
all the respired and perspired gases in the 
room, the air of which will have become 
purer but the water utterly filthy. The colder 
the water is, the greater its capacity to con- 
tain these gases. At ordinary temperatures, 
a pint of water will contain a pint of car- 
bonic acid gas, and several pints of ammo- 
nia. This capacity is nearly doubled by re- 
ducing the water to the temperature of ice. 
Hence, water kept in the room awhile, is al- 
ways unfit for use. For the same reason, 
the water in a pump stock should always be 
pumped out in the morning before any is 
used. Impure water-is more injurious than 
impure air. 

t# Phil was inclined for a trip to the 
Springs, and called upon his friend. “ Hal, 
my dear boy, ['m off for the capes, and I'm a 
trifle short—lend me a hundred, will you!” 
Hal, afier a pause, whkch apparently includ- 
ed a mental examingtion of his financial ar- 
rangements: “ Well, Phil, to tell the truth, 
Ido not &el dispesed—at present—to make, 
any permanent investments.” 

2 Pit no dependence on genius If you 
have great talents, industry wil! improve 
them; if you have bat moderate abilities, in- 
dustry will supply their deficiency. Nothing 
is denied to well directed labor, nothing 
worth having is to be had without it 

€@™ Tailors may not be a very brave set 
of heman beings, but we have seen many 
@ military officer, who, 
his courage, couldn't look his tailor in the 


morrow, for ever, 





face. 
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the money and names for a Club, may add new names at 
the same rate, provided the latter will allow their sub- 
scriptions to end at the same time those of the main list 
do, We will supply the back numbers if we have them, 
Our object is to have all the subseriptions in each C)ub 
end at the same time, and thus prevent confusion. 

The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. 
When the sum is large, a draft should be procured, .f 
possble—the cost of which may be deducted from -'« 
amount. Address DEACON & PETERSON, 

No. 319 Walnut St., Philadeipb a. 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—-We cacoct 
undertake to return rejected communications. If the 
article is worth preserving, it is generally worth makicg 
» lean copy of. 











30,00 
Ferty , 





REMITTANCES. 

For the information of our friends, we may 
state that bills on all solvent banks in the 
United States and Canada are taken at par 
on subscription to THe Post, but we prefer 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware or New England money. Gold (we! 
secured in the letter) and postage stamps are 
always acceptable. For all amounts over $5 
we prefer drafts on any of the Eastern cities 
(less exchange) payable to our order. 

If our friends throughout the country wil 
comply with these suggestions so far as cen- 
venient, the favor will be appreciated. 

Our Crry Supscripgers.—Our city sudecrs- 
bera would oblige us by either calling at the office 
and settling their accounts, or else sending the 
money by the post. The per centage that we 
have to pay collectors for collecting such nak 
accounts, is a heavy tax upon us, and one which 
we hope our city subscribers will, as far as pos 
sible, save us. 








RAREY AGAIN. 

Mr. Rarey closed his exhibitions in Phiia- 
delphia last week, and goes now w Ralti- 
more, and, we suppose, to other Southern and 
Western cities. The owner of the stallion Tur- 
co, of Wilmington, who was not satisfied with 
the result of the first lesson that the horse- 
tamer gave his unruly steed, was “ perfectly 
satisfied” with the result of the second lesson, 
For half-an-bour—about double the usual 
time—Turco held out obstinately ; but he was 
finally forced to succumb, and allowed Mr. 
Rarey to put his arm in his mouth, handle 
his hind feet, and beat a drum on his back, 
with perfect equanimity. 

Mr. Rarey’s beautiful little Shetland ponies, 
one of them the smallest full-grown horse in 
the world, always make their appearance in 
the course of his performances, running in 
like a couple of fine lively dogs. 

Shetland ponies are believed to be descend- 
ed from Arabian horses, dwarfed through suc 

cessive generations by cold, and scanty fare. 
They are hardy and healthy. So would chi’- 
dren probably be treated after the same 
fashion—that is if they were strong enough 
to live through it. Parents who entertain the 
notion that it is well to let their children go 

half clothed through the winter, may see 
what they lose and what they gain. It # 
(when it does not kill) a hardening process, 
and so far satisfactory; but if it inevitably 
dwarfs the child, as there seems no room to 
doubt, it strikes us that much more is Jost 

than gained by the process. 


WOODEN SOLES. 


Wooden soles for shoes have generally been 
considered @ thing of the past—a relic of the 
ignorant and clumsy period of shoemaking 
art. But as old customs are very apt to re- 
appear, we should not wonder if wooden 
soles should again become common and even 
fashionable. 
A firm “down-East,” we sce it stated, are 
now engaged in the manufacture of wooden- 
soled boots and shoes, which are described as 
follows :— 
The boots and shoes made on McClellan's 
are unlike the French sabot, which is 


Lars of wood, or the ugly Lancashire clog. 
The mfp nay Boge hy ne tt 
ed as to absorbing moisture or 


being lik pak “The uppers are mada 
of leather, and are secured between the thin 

wooden inside and thick wooden outer soles, 
by pegs, nails, screws, cement, or pr 

means most suitable for the kind of article 
manufactured, and, in appearance, are as neat 
boots and shoes made entirely of 


as heavy boots 

leather. They are chiefly intended for far- 
Ts, miners, bleachers, 

and classes of persons w aac, 
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m longer ; while the cost is not so great 
we are seemed, co Re une qualy com- 
During the Cri- 

soldiers 


war 
wore sabots in winter, and it was remarked 
that they suffered leas from sickness than their 


We should not be surprised if what is 
ciaimed for wooden soles on account of their 


this very reason. And as to the important 
points of cheapness and durability, we should 
think the advantage was decidedly with the 
wooden soles. 
CINDERELLA ‘> HER SISTERS. 
We advise our citizens and visitors to step 
in and see this picture, now exhibiting at Mr. 
Robinson's Gallery, Chestnut Street above 
Ninth. It is well worth their attention. 
The painter has chosen to make the sisters 
beautiful; not quite the popular idea, but bet- 
ter perhaps for an effective picture, and bet- 
ter for the moral, as it makes the difference 
one of spirit only. There may be ugliness, 
according to the Yankee usage of the word— 
moral deformity, under that fair exterior, but 
certainly the grace and beauty o/ these stately 
ladies are much more obvious, One is a re- 
gal, passionate brunette, the other a radiant 
blonde. The dress of both is magnificent, 
in some particulars a triumph of art. Poor 
Cinderella sits by the fire in a desponding at- 
titude, in a scanty ash-colored dress, and 
with an ashen hue over hair and face and 
figure. Some think she is too much under a 
cioud—that the painter should have thrown 
a little sunshine upon her face, to assist the 
shining out of her real worth. But we are 
not sure the effect would be improved. No 
mere outward light is needed to show forth 
her superiority. It is plain enough to the 
close observer which one is nature's elected 
queen. The royal blood of beauty may be 
traced in every perfect feature of her down- 
cast face, every line of her graceful form. 
We consider that her face is all it should be 
to meet the ideal of the fairy tale. Misfor- 
tune only clouds it; no faintest shadow of 
evil passion is there. Her mouth, the feature 
that would most show defects of temper, is a 
wellof sweetness undefiled. We should like, 
for the sake of those who cannot recognize a 
queen without the glittering accessories of 
her rank, that the painter bad made a com- 
panion-piece, Cinderella in her ball dress, 
preserving every lincament of the woman 
here indicated, merely removing disfigure- 
ments and supplying advantages to place 
her on an outward level with her sisters; 
which was all the fairy did. The artist's con- 
ception of Cinderella would thus be vindica- 
ted to every eye, 


ENGLISH OPPRESSION. 

We note several cases of “ aristocratical op- 
pression” in England lately. No less than 
five bakers have been fined in London, in 
amounts varying (with costs) from forty to 
seventy dollara, only for using alum in the 
making of their bread! 

Just to think of it—bakers not allowed “ to 
do what they will with their own” alum! 
Now, in this free and happy country, bakers 
an! others drug the people with impunity, 
and there is no myrmidon of tyranny to mo- 
les! them or make them afraid. Why, in 
France, they will not even allow a milkman 
to water his milk! Let us be thankful that 
we live in a country where milk can be wat- 
ered, bread alumed, and all liquors drugged 
wt!) impunity. 


NO SALT. 

Tie Health Commissioners of New York 
bave forbidden the salting of the streets of 
tuat city, for the purpose of melting the snow 
ca the railroad tracks. The brine thus pro- 
duced is, as every one who has made ice-cream 
knows, an intensely cold mixture, injurious 
alike to the feet of horses and the shoes and 
boots of pedestrians—to say nothing of the 
health of both horses and men. Cannot the 
wits of the ingenious among us hit upon some 
easy and economical plan of removing the 
snow from the city railroad tracks, and thus 
obviate the use of salt’ At present it seems 
to be difficult to avoid its use at certain times, 
unless the cars are stopped at periods when 
tuey are apt to be most wanted. 


WEATHERCOCK JOURNALISM. 
Under the above head, “ Vanity Fair" 
ridicules the telegraphic announcements that 
appear in the New York Herald and other 
daily papers, from their correspondents in 
Washington. It gives the following as a 
specimen of that kind of journalism :— 


“TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE for a 
Daiiy paper; Wasutneton, Monpay: There 
is not the slightest doubt but what a well-or- 
ganized conspiracy is on foot, having the cap- 
ture of the Capitol and public buildings for 
its object. In it is openly acknowledged 
by many of the Southern Senators, and is a 
common topic for hotel-discussion, etc. 

“Turspay: The report in yesterday's //e- 
raid, concerning the conspiracy to e the 
Capitol has created the greatest excitement 
here. The plot is so deeply laid and well 
managed that hardly anybody knew of its 
existence, until informed by the Herald. 

Rss. WEDNwapar: I have been tracing the 
great conap * story to its source, and can 
state positively that no such plot exista The 
people of Washington would rise as one man, 
— any attempt at an outrage of that na- 


“ Taurspay: New ents have 
come out, showing the conspi to capture 
Washington, on the 4th of h, to be ame 
more serious than was at first imagined. All 
the rations are com , and a force 


of 2,000 men are now themselves 
‘2 the use of arma, The ringleaders are, some 
of them, men in high places. I am not per- 
= at — to enter into details. 
“Farmar: The ‘conspiracy’ hoax is just 
Sow the theme of talk and laughter 
aie . laughter here in 
a force of fifty men, the city could be 
held against a mob of ten oe d The 
tery originated with one of the cheap scurri- 
‘ous lobby organs—a paper whose columns 


“ SaTuRDAY: A net eveetigntion be being 
out the _ 


aes comerring the profrend brio 

facts concerning ore 

Washington on the of Much 
nce 


startling inte has come to light, and 
oe Se Sermed we, lest t, that he 
ing t t Lincoln 


0 bet ten to one 
never be inaugurated here. Next 
on eee doubtless be at liberty to dis- 


proportion to the importance of the news. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Farturu. Forever. By Coventry Patwone, 
author of “The A in the House.” Pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

In these days of much writing, when ex- 
pression by the pen seems the natural mode 
of manifestation for all classes of cultivated 
minds, book after book hurries forth from 
the press, attains a certain degree of popular- 
ity and notoriety, culminates, perhaps, in a 
fourth edition, and then drops away into for- 
getfulness again. Poems, novels, travels, es- 
says, they chase each other like the waves of 
the sea; the best of them, like shell-laden 
waves, leaving some debris on the shore, 
which remains when the swell that brought 
it has subsided and been forgotten. 

Something of ‘this fate has befallen the 
poems of Coventry Patmore called “The 
Angel in the House,” and, respectively, “ The 
Betrothal,” and “ The Espousals,” which were 
received with favor, extensively read, attained, 
we believe, the blissful agony of martyrdom 
in the Saturday Review and Blackwood, not 
to mention our own Putnam, then in its pal- 
miest days, but which have now generally re- 
treated from centre tables to the library 
shelves, where they peacefully repose. But 
now comes a dainty volume from the same 

n, clothed in the pretty dilettantism of an- 
tique type, (at odd variance with the extreme 
modernness of the style,) to renew and ex- 
pand the story of the others. 

Those two, preity, pleasing poems, the de- 
light of young men and eke of maidens, to 
whose glory they were specially dedicated, 
recorded the very smooth course of true love 
between Honoria Churchill and Felix Vau- 
ghan; the only ripple in the current being 
some jealous qualms of the hero relative to a 
certain “ sailor cousin,” in whom he suspects 
a lover of the beautiful Honoria. 

The present one, entitled “ Faithful For- 
ever,” shows us the reverse of the tapestry, 
in the experience of the sailor-cousin, Frede- 
rick Graham, whose exalted, impetuous, re- 
fined and unselfish passion for Honoria, quite 
throws the comparatively moderate and jog- 
trot loves of the former hero and heroine 
into the shade. 

This poem has a disadvantage, as com- 
pared with the others, in being moulded in 
verse of doggerel monotony, occasionally de- 
generating into flat colloquialisms; as, for in- 
stance, the mother writing to her son, says: 
“You'll have to buy almost an outfit for this 
cruise 5 but many are good enough to use 
again among the things you send to give 
away; my maid shall mend and send them 
after you; adieu.” 

Will our readers try the pretty puzzle of 
transmuting this very prosaic prose into 
“poetry” The method is simple. Only 
break up the lines, and mark the beginning of 
each with a capital! Yet in spite of this 
drawback, this last poem greatly excels the 
other volume in real life, earnestness and 
pathos, and, consequently, in interest. 

As we foreknew, the poor sailor “ Loses 
the world, and not wins her.” The parting 
is pathetic and beautiful, but too long for 
quotation, 

“Of Love, that never knew his earthly close, 

What sequel?” 

This is the Tennysonian motto of the title- 
page. Mr. Patmore's answer seems to be, 
“He should marry somebody else.” Honoria 
lost, Frederick consoles himself with 

“ Jane, 
A dear good girl, who saw my pain 
And spoke as if she pitied me ;” 


and the following excellent, neighborly, and 
totally novel reason is given for loving her — 


* As man is given, for earthly life, 

The closest neighbor in his wife, 

I'll serve all ; Jane be much more dear 
Than others, as she’s much more near '" 


But better than Frederick's desert in this 
love befalls him. Jane's purity, lovingness 
and single-hearted simplicity work them- 
selves even into outward fairness—that beauty 
which is * love that can be seen.” This her 
husband first catches sight of beside their 
first-born child. 


“ But when the new-made mother smiled, 

She seemed herseif a little child, 

Dwelling at large, beyond the law 

By which, till then, I judged and saw ; 

And that fond glow which she felt stir 

For it, suffused my heart for her; 

To whom, from the weak babe, and thence 

To me, an influent innocence, 

Happy, reparative of life, 

Came, and she was indeed iny Wife." 
The progress of this transformation of the 
little homely Jane is the great charm of the 
book, thoughtby po means the only one. It 
abounds in passages that tempt to quotation, 
did space serve. 
The chance descriptions of rural sights and 
eounds, and the sweet and subtle thoughts 
and feelings thence arising, are peculiarly 


With the deductions of the writer we may, 
nay we must take issue. Love is not trans 
ferable at will from the wovwan to all woman- 
hood. Nor is such marriage a good and 
a righteous compact. 

But it is no small praise to accord to any 
book to say that it stirs thought and diseus- 
sion on some or any of the deep problems of 
life ; and to this praise, besides that of being a 
pleasant story, and a pretty poem, we can as 
sert the claim of “ Faithful Forever.” 


Bryant axp Srratton’s ComMERCIAL 
Law, for Business Men, including Merchants, 
Farmers, Mechanica, &c., and Book of Refer- 
ence for the Legal Profession, adapted to all 
the States of the Union. By Amos Dmax, 
LL. D., Professor of Law in the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Albany. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co, New York; and for 
sale by Bryant, Stratton & Fairbank, Mercan- 
tile College, Seventh and Chestnut strecta, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Great Preraration; or, Redemp- 
tion Draweth Nigh. By the Rev. Jomn Cum- 
uinc, D. D. Second series, Published by 
Rudd & Carleton, New York; and for sale by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Dairrwoop on Tux Sea or Lire. 
Wiriim Wars. Published by James Challen 
& Son, Philadelphia. 

Awmntoan Stavery Dierinouisnep From 
tux Siavery or Exo.isn Tuwontsrs, AnD 
Jusrivimp ny THe Law or Natuns. Bythe 
Rey. Samve. Szasvuny, D. D., author of “ Dis- 
courses on the Supremacy and Obligation of 
Conacience.” Published by Mason Brothers, 
New York; and for sale by J. 1, Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia, 


LRITER FROM PARIS. 


An Impentan Faonic—Tue GranxpMorurn's 
Anu CHar. 
Panm, Jan. 25, 1861. 
Mr. Editor of the Poat :— 

A charming little fete, kept as quiet as pos- 
sible, has juat been given by the Emperor to 
the Court, and the “ fortunate few” therewith 
connected. The inundations which have 
been filling the cellars of Paris, and threat- 
ening the foundations that uphold so much 
carving and gilding, had flooded a beautiful 
meadow, dotted over with little mounds and 
clumps of trees, on the borders of the Long- 
champs race-course, just outside Baron Roths- 
child’s splendid park near Suresnes. This 
meadow was turned over, for the nonce, to 
the skillful management of Godillot, the man- 
ager of the Imperial and Municipal fetes, and 
was by him “ fitted up" with equal prompti- 
tude and skill. Stakes driven into the 
ground, supported a cord which formed the 
enclosure set apart for the festive gathering ; 
masses of colored lamps were hung from the 
trees; a white marquee, gaily adorned and 
brilliantly lighted, contained a buffet, amply 
supplied with refreshments and hot beverages 
of every description; sledge-chairs were abun- 
dantly provided; and about ten o'clock the 
fete began. The Empress, still in blatk, but 
looking better and more cheerful, took her 
seat in her beautiful chair, covered with gold 
and green velvet, and was for some time 
pushed about over the ice by the Emperor, 
who had donned his skates in the marquee. 
After having amused himself for some time 
in this manner, he confided the Imperial 
chair to a courtier, and skimmed about in fine 
style, darting hither and thither among the 
skaters, and apparently enjoying the fun as 
much as any of his guests. A number of ele- 
gantly dressed ladies were present, some in 
chairs, with pendant lanterns of colored pa- 
per, others with skates, in the use of which 
they acquitted themselves very well. A great 
number of strangers, mostly Americans, were 
present, Being in Paris simply to amuse 
themselves, and consequently devoting their 
well known energy, and equally well known 
aptitude for inquiry, to the finding out of 
whatever may be going on, the latter are es- 
pecially tolerably sure to be met with in great 
force on all such occasions, and often excite 
the vexation of the Parisians, who only hear, 
from foreigners who have participated in 
them, of the guy doings in which they would 
have been enchanted to share. The greater 
number of those who took part in the Impe 
rial frolic, having learned that something 
pleasant was going on somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Suresne, contrived, by re- 
peated inquiries, or by following carriages 
that appeared to be bound on the same mys 
terious errand, to reach the scene of the fete, 
where all comers were most hosapitably ad 





mitted. 
foreign belles was the beautiful Misa R— 

of Boston, in an elegant skating costume, com 
posed of a black velvet hat and feather, short 
tunic, and Balmoral skirt, who went over the 
ice in capital style, rivalling the skating per 
formances of the most skillful of the other sex. 
The ice was but a foot or so above the grass, 
so that there was no danger of any catastro- 
phe, and the effect of the brilliant illumination, 
and of the bouquets of Bengal lights that were 
sent up at short intervals from every little 
mound, with the gay dresses of the ladies, and | 
the general movement and animation of the 
scene, made up a most charming ensemble, 
equally novel, brilliant and picturesque. The 
Sete was continued until near midnight, when 
the Imperial pair, having taken their depar 
ture, were followed by the rest of the company, 
the satisfaction of the latter receiving, of 
course, an additional zest from the fact that, 


THE GRANDMOTHER'S ARM-CHAIR 

So tired was the artist that he fell asleep 
the instant he had established himself in the 
sole couch which Dame Bernard had been 


morning. He was twenty-five years of age, 
and his face, set off by a masa of fair, shining 
curls, was as fine a specimen of the best Ger- 
man with its gentleness and dreaminesa, 
Aa have been furnished by the entire 
Confederation. As the first ray of dawn fell 
on the head of the sleeper, they lighted up 
Just such a face of gentle, yet manly beauty, 
as most young maidens have seen in the 
dreams of their girlhood. 

Fritz was aroused from his slumbers ere ths 
sun Was fhirly above the horizon, by a slight 
noise, He fancied that he heard the door 
closed very softly, and a whispering of female 
voices om the stairs outside. He peeped be- 
tween the curtains of the bed and saw that it 
was empty. 

“The old grandmother is an carly riser,” 
thought Fritz to himself, as he turned round 
in the arm-chair, and tried to go to sleep again. 
But the racket in the village, and the noise 
and stir In the house, effectually prevented 
him from resuming his slumbers. Quitting 


BY | the chair, he made his way down stairs, and 


entered the common room below. 

“Well, Monsieur Stacckels! Have you 
alept well ?” demanded the hostess. 

“I never slept better, Madame Bernard. 
And my room-mate slept well also, for I did 
not even hear her cough. She must have gut 
up very . Where is sho?” 

“Ant had fine work with her this 
morning,” replied the hostess, with some eu:- 
barrassment. “My mother saw you in her 
chair, on waking ; she got up at once, and 
came down stairs in a dreadful passion with 
me, She was so angry that all I said was of 
no use, I could not pacify her, and she in- 
sisted on going away directly to my brother's, 
several miles from this, with some peeple who 
were just starting in their cart for that part 
of the country.” 

Fritz expressed his regrets at having been 
the cause of the old lady's departure, but could 
not help rejoicing, in his own mind, that he 
should net be compelled again to share his 
lodging with her. He next asked for some 
breakfast. 

The weather was splendid, so he went out 
and installed himself at one of the tables 
placed under a group of pines, which filled 
the air with their breezy murmur, and their 
subtle aroma. 

“What can you give me for breakfast, 
Madame Bernard ?” he demanded, as he took 
his seat under the trees. 

“You know what I gave you last night,” 
returned that personage. 

“You gave me the leg of a goose, stewed 
with cabbage !” 

“Well, for a change, I can give you some 
cabbage stewed with a leg of a goose. I have 
nothing else in the house.” And so saying 
she returned to the house to prepare the pro- 
mised viands for her guest. 

“ Queer country, this,” mused the artist, as 

















owing to the secresy with which it had been 
managed, each one of the “fortunate few 
who had taken part in it could count on being | 
the centre of a circle of “ dear friends,” in dee. | 
pair at not having heard a hint of the coming 

Sete beforehand | 
And now, having duly chronicled the fete | 
of last Friday evening—kept so secret that it 





beautiful. | 
“ The multitade of voices blyth: 
Of early day, the hissing sevthe 

Atbwart the dew drawn and withdrawn 





are notoriously venal. Evidently the alarm. 
dodge is about played out . 


| 
| 


Such lines are a June picture in themselves. | 


has not yct found its way into the papers of | 
this gossipping.city—I take up the thread of 


he followed the play of light on the spiky 
tafts of the pines, “ where people have nothing 
to eat but legs of goose stewed with cabbage, 
and where, to gain a trifle more money, they 
make travellers pass the night in arm-chairs, 
by the bedside of sleeping old grandmothers 
of ninety! I must be crazy to have thought 
of coming to Labouheyre to we a group of 
pines, when there are just as good ones in the 
Rois de Boulogne! I will sleep here to-night, 
as that venerable relic of antiquity has left her 
bed at my disposition ; but to-morrow I shall 
certainly retrace my steps towards civilized 
regions.” 

Here Fritz's monologue was cut short by 
the appearance of a young girl, the most per- 
fect realization of the ideal of rustic beauty 
that had ever greeted the artist's eyes. In one 
hand she carried the savory preparation that 
appeared to constitute the mainstay of Dame 
Bernard's commissariat, and, in the other, a 
pile of plates and napkins, which she placed 
upon the table, but without daring to look at 
the stranger, who, on his side, regarded her 
with as much amazement as admiration 

“Is it possible, mademoiselle, that I shall 
be so fortunate as to have my breakfast brought 
to me by so lovely a person aa yourself?” 
demanded the artist, almost unconsciously 
thinking aloud, a& seon as his astonish 
ment permitted him to regain the use of his 
tongue. 

The girl amiled and blushed at the young 
man's compliment, but made no reply 

“Do you belong to the house, mademoi 
setle ®" he inquired, after waiting in vain for 
an answer to his former question, while the 


upon the table before him 

“ Yea, monsieur,” she answered, still with 
out raising her eyes to his face 

“Are you the daughter of Madame Ber 
nard’” 

“No; her niece 
nor mother,” she added, with a sigh 

“LT wonder if your name is as pretty as 
your face?” continued the artist, with a mix 
ture of gallantry and respect in bis manner, 
that seemed both to amuse and reassure the 
country beauty 

“IT am called Madeline,” stv 
with another amile 

“To was sure you had a pretty name™ 
cried the artist, gaily. “ You are very buay 


I have neither father 


answered, 


| just now; but pray what do you do here all 


day long” 


“Oh, Lam always very busy,” she answered | tomer; she was simple and upmght herself, 


quickly, “T am at work from morning till 
night!" 

“And pray, what do you work at” 

“I knit, lineo, and then I 
practice.” 

“May I ask what you practice 7” 

“The piano 
Mont de-Mersan ; 
musician now Ww go 


self” 


I mend the 


IT have been at achool in | 
and Tam enough of a 


on practicing by my 


‘You are no doubt the reigning belle of | they had walked on 4 few yards in silence 


my last week's letter, und resume the history ; this part of the country,” remarked the art 


of Fritz Staeckel's adventures, and proceed to 


ist; “I would lay a wager that all the young 


set forth how he fared when ensconced, with men for ten miles round, are at your feet! 


out candle, in 


able to offer him, and slept soundly until | 


drives them away, in order to keep the coast 
clear for himself.” 

The rustic beauty laughed outright at this 
| speceh of the inquisitive stranger 

“T have but one cousin,” she presently ao 
|swered “He ts a rosin«ealer, and lives at 
Buloa He comes to visit ws once a year,” 
she continued, demurely, “I have seen him 
four times since I came back from Mont-de 
Mersan.” 

“ Bat I am sure he must have fallen in love 
with his pretty cousin the first time he saw 
her?" said Frita. 

“No,” replied Madeline, with a amile, for 
the persistence of the handsome young stran- 
ger amused her, and his manner was 50 
friendly and kind, that she was thet losing 
her shyness with him; “no, I do not think 
he did; at least he did nct tell me so.” 

“ And the second time?” 

“ The second time, he tok me he had just 
sold fifteen hundred francs’ worth of rosin,” 
she answered, gravely 

“ And then—?" 

“That was all.” 

“ But the third time *” 

“ He spoke of five hundred sheep he wanted 
to buy.” 

“And the fourth time!” pursued the ia- 
quisitor, who scemed to take great interest in 
the inquiry. ' 

“ Oh, the fourth time, he told me he wanted 
five hundred more sheep, and that he must 
, ~~ alae pS remem with his wife's 


“ Ab! what a charming cousin !" exciaimed 
the artist, in a tone of vexation. 

“But he ie not at all charming, I assure 
you,” returned the little beauty, shaking her 
head gravely; “and he is not young, either. 
Excuse me, monsieur,” abe added, “I hear 
my aunt calling me!" and so saying she ran 
quickly into the house. 

Fritz remained for a few moments lost in 
thought. A new and strange emotion seemed 
to have taken possession of him; and he 
quite forgot his determination to quit Labou- 
heyre on the morrow. Rousing himeelf at 
length from his reverie, he attacked the 
viands sect before him, and having fidished 
his breakfast, took his sketching-portfolio, and 
sauntered away to take a look at the neigh- 
berhood. Perhaps it was the unin 
character of the landscape that caused him 
to pass an idle morning; certain it is, that, 
although his sketch-book was under his arm, 
he did nothing whatever with his pencil du- 
ring his wandering. Bat he came back punc- 
tually to dame Bernard's cottage, at the hour 
of dinner. 

“* Well, Mr, Painter!" demanded the dame, 
as he made ‘his appearance, “ have you done 
anything to-day?" 

“T have taken a walk,” replied the artist 

“ But have you not made a picture 

“No, Madame Bernard; I have not made 
any picture this morning! none in my 
aketch-book, at anyrate,” added the artist, 
mentally, 

“ But you can draw folks’ likenesses 1’ de- 
manded the dame 

“IT can draw folks’ likenesses, Madame 
Bernard!" replied the artist, smiling. 

“Does it cost very dear—a fine likeness, 
down to the waist, with the hands, and some 
rings, and a nice large brooch?" 

“That depends on the person. Is it your 
own likeness you wish for, Madame Ber 
nard ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! IT am tow old to go to such 
an expense. But I should not be sorry to 
have the likeness of my niece; little Madeline, 
you know, who carried you your breakfast 
this morning.” 

Fritz felt bis heart give a bound at these 
worda. 

“Ah, your piece would make a charming 
portrait, Madame Bernard!” he replied, “I 
will set about her likeness as soon as you 
please, and I will not charge you a sow for 
making it*” 

“Do you get much money by making 
folks’ likenesses for nothing *" demanded the 











dame 

“T yet about a dozen tines a thousand 
franca every year, Not enough to build pa 
laces with, but enough to keep a bachelor’s 
soul and body together '’ 
petrified with 


could 


“only 


Bernard was half 
learning that) people 


Damo 
amazement sat 
gain such an amount ol riches with 
little bits of brushes! 
| Fritz now inquired what 





he was to have 

| for dinner” 

| “Why, Dam afraid you know already A 
leg of goone, stewed with cabbage I've no 

| hothing else tn the horse 


“Ah, yew, Fremember This morning you 


Conspicuous among the bevy of | girl continued to place the crockery in order | gaye me cabbage stewed with a leg of goose, 


by way of change » | can't: complain of 
} #armeness ” 

The inevitable dish was served up by Ma 
| deline; bot Fritz had no appetite, and after 
swallowing a few mouthfuls, he set up bis 
ease], produced bis canvas and paints, and 
“t to work on the f the village 
belle 

The fair Madeline henceforth sat daily to 
the stranger-artiat, and faithful w the tradi 
tions of the painter's brush, the painter and 
|} the model were over head and eare in love | 
| with one another by the time the portrait | 


portrait 





| Was completed 

|} Dame Bernardine was not blind te what 
| was going on under her very nose, but she 
jhad from the first formed a high opinion of 
| the honesty and uprightness of her new eus 


and had a aif admiration of artiste, whom 
| ahe looked on as a sortof superior beings, 
| capable of transmuting canvas inte bank 
| notes and paint into gold, merely with the 


| aid of their © little bite of brushes ” 





One morning, when the two young people | 
were wandering together ander the trees in 
Dame Bernard's garden, Fritz took the hand 
of his companion in hls own 

“ Madeline,” 





he whispered, softly, after | 
“Well, Monsieur Stacckels*” 
damsel thus interpellated 
“1 want to qpeak to you of something very 


rejoined the 


| Unless, indeed, yow have sume cousin who | serious! 


“ Will you allow me to do ao demanded 
Pritz 

Madeline may have ed her own suspicions 
as to the nature of the communication thus 
solemnly announced; but she said 


dame Bernard ?" ‘ 
“ What about f" asked Madeline, timidiy. . 
“ About our marriage [” 


reply to the de- 
mand, but Fritz felt ber band tremble in his, 
and he again interpreted her silence in his 
favor. 

Dame Bernard, of course, did not think of 
refusing her niece's hand to a man who gain- 
ed twelve thousand france a year with “ little 
bits of brushes.” 

A month afterwards the young artist mar. 
ried the village beauty, with bis mother’s full 
consent and blessing. Just before the cere 
mony took place, Madeline's cousin arrived 
for the Ofth time. 

“What did he say to you?" asked Fritz, 
when the cousin bad taken bis 

“That there is a rise in the price of rosin ; 
and that he would have willingly married 
me, in order to use my dot in a grand apecu- 
lation that he thinks would have turned out 
very well!” replied Madeline, who could not 
help laughing as she recalled the blank dis 
appointment visible in her cousin's face, on 
learning that ahe was to marry the stranger. 
artist that very morning 

Just as the little party was setting out for 
the double visit, first to the madéric, and then 
to the church, Fritz, for the first Ume, 
bethought himself of the old grandmother, ia 
whore chair he had slept so soundly on the 
night of his arrival beneath dame Bernard's 
roof, 

“Tow is it that the old lady is not here to 
be present at the wedding of her grand 
child’ demanded Fritz of the dame “Is 
she still angry with me for having had the 
temerity to share her room at your bidding, 
Madame Bernard * 

“She la not angry with you!” replied Ma- 
dame Bernard, with a significant emile ; “and 
she ls not absent, either, for she is going to 
church with you this morning ' 
through the 





An iden suddenly darted 





young artist's mind 

“Tt surely was not Madeline’ le erted, 
eagerly 

“It wasnoother™ returnedthe dame “When 
I stole into her room at day break, to bring 
her away before you should waken from your 
heavy sleep, I found her already awake. She 
had seen you asleep in the great arm-chair, 
with the first rays of the light falling on your 
head; and [ should not wonder if she con- 
feased to you some day or other, that she had 
lost her heart to you even before you had 
seen her” 

“Bot you surely doen't mean to end your 
atory there, without even describing the wed 
ding, and telling us whether your young 
friends were ‘happy forever afterwards,’ aa 
all story tellers are in) duty bound toe deo” 
eried the rest of the questa as the narrator 
ceased spenking 

“ Tlow very unreasonable” replied the lat 
ter, “Tlow can you expect me to be so very 
prosaic’ Do not all country weddings re 
semble one another’ 
scription is there in a marriage where laces, 


and what scope for de 


satina, orange wreaths and the other received 
adjuncts of fashionable matrimony are want 
ing ” 
how the young people prospered, how the ar 
tint’ lovely penaant 
bride, (but an educated one, please to remem 
ber, Meadames et Meancurs’) and how the 
artist, with the aid of the ‘litth bit of 
brushes, contrived to ‘keep the pot boiling,’ 


Besides, any one who wishes to know 


mother received th 


have only to draw upou their own imagina 
tions, and they will be tolerably certain to 
arrive very nearly at the truth ' With whieh 
hboutade the company were ob bred te content 
themaclves 

Another of the stories narrated Uthat even 
ing, which struck me a4 worth noting, waa 
one told by a Beotch woman, a descendant of 
f the 
“land o cakes,” and possessing a remarkable 
talent fer auch Bartatives, an opinion in 


one of the long exploded royalties 





which the readers of Tux Power will, I hope 


jagree with me, when they shall have duly 


perused my next letter QUANTUM 


Meat Preannvep in Movaans -* Sugar 
cured hams” have long been in fashion in 
this country, They are moderately salted, 
and sugar or molasses added to assist in their 
Preservation. In France all sorts of fresh 
nests have been preserved by nyolasses alone 
An article in’ L'Tavention asserts Unat meat 
may be preserved by molasses alome in the 
most perfect manner, and with the following 
im.portant m/vantages It has an agreeable 
flavor, it produces no seurvy or other disor 
dem which result from the use of salt food, 
and it may be prepared at a moderate price. 
The process consists simply in cutting the 
meat inte pieces of moderate size and drop 


| pine them into molasses, such as is obtamed 


trom the sugar manufactories or refineries. 
By « natural process the lighter juices of the 
meat pose out, and the heavier molasses pene 
trates inward to every part of the meat 
When the external molasses has acquired a 
certain degree of Lquidity trom the mixture 
tthe juices of the meat, it is a sure sign that 


the meat is th roughly impregnated. It is now 
taken out of the molasses, thoroughly washed, 
and hung in a current of airto dry. After it 
is completely dry, it may be packed in boxes 
and sent all over the world without experi 
encing any Change whatever 
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4. 
EVENING HYMN. 


[Tee Londen Ationoum cays there is 6 cerisin 
richness in the music of thie Evening Hymn by 
Adelaiée Anne Proctor, which reminds us (to be 
feacifal) of the odor of « lindee arenes in sum- 
mer, or of 0 pine forest after « shower, whee all 
that be Jef of day bb 0 giow in the West ) 

The shadows «of the evening hours 
Fall from the darkening shy, 

Upon the fragrance of the flowers 
The éews of evening le 

Before Thy Throne, ob, Lord of Heaven, 
We keel at close of day ; 

Loot on Thy children from on bigh, 
Ané bear we while we pre) 


The sorrows of Thy servants, Lord, 
Oh, de not Thow despise ; 

But let the incense of our preyere 
Before Thy mercy rice . 

The brightness of the coming nigh! 
Upon the darkness rolls, 

With hopes of future glory «hase 
The shadows on our ecules 


lowly the rays of daylight fade 
Bo fede within our beart, 

The hopes in earthly lowe and joy, 
That one by ome depart 

Slowly the bright stare, ome by one, 
Within the heavens shine 

Give a, ob, Lord, fresh hopes in Heaton 
And trust la hopes divine 


Let peace, ob, Lord, Thy peace, ob, God, 
Upon our souls descend 

From midnight fears and perils, Thou 
Chur trembling hearts defend 

Give use reepite from our tol!, 
Calm and subdue oar woes. 

Through the long day we suffer, Lord 
(mh, give us now repose! 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF 
MOST WORTH! 


Fraow “ Eovcatios,” ov Hennent Srencen 





We need not insist on the value of that 
knowledge which aids indirect self-preserva 
tion by facilitating the gaining of a livell- 
hood. This is admitted by all; and, indeed, 
by the mass is perhaps too exclusively re- 
garded as the end of education But while 
every one is ready to endorse the abstract 
proposition that instruction fitting youths for 
the business of iffe is of high importance, or 
even to consider it of supreme importance ; 
yet ecarcely any inquire what instruction will 
@ Ot them It is true that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are taught with an intelligent 
appreciation of their uses, but when we have 
said this we have said nearly all. While the 
great balk of what else is acquired has no 
bearing om the industrial activities, an im 
mensity of information that has a direct bear 
ing on the in tystrial activities is entirely 
passed over 

For, leaving out only some very «mall 
claseea, what are all men employed in? They 
are employed in the production, preparation, 
and distribution of commoditie. And on 
what does efficiency in thé production, pre 
paration, and distribution of commodities de 
pend? It depends on the use of methods fit 
ted to the reapective natures of these com- 
meodities, it depends on an adequate know- 
ledge of their physical, chemical, or vital 
properties, as the case may be; that is, it de 
pends on Science. This order of knowledge, 
which is in great part ignored in our school 
courses, ia the order of knowledge underly 
ing the right performance of al) those pro 
cosses by which civilized life is made pos 
sible, Undeniable as in this truth, and 
thrust upon us as it is at every turn, there 
seems to be no living consciousness of it; 
ite very familiarity makes it unguarded. To 
give due weight to our argument, we must, 
therefore, realize this truth to the reader by 
a rapid review of the facta 

For all the higher arte of construction, 
some acquaintance with Mathematics is in- 
dispensable The village carpenter, who, 
jacking rational instruction, lays out his work 
by empiracie rules learnt in his apprentice 
ship, equally with the builder of a Britannia 
Bridge, makes hourly reference to the laws 
of quantitative relations The surveyor on 
whoee survey the land is purchased; the 
architect in designing a mansion to be built 
on it, the builder in preparing his estimates , 
his foreman in laying out the foundations; 
the masons in cutting the stones; and the 
Various artisans who pat up the (ittings, are 
all guided by geometrical truths Hallway. 
making is regulaie! from beginning to end 
by mathematics, alike in the preparation of 
plans and sections in staking out the line, 
im the meneuration of cuttings and embank 
ments, in the designing, estimating, and 
building of bridges, culverts, vieducts, tun 
nels, stations. And similarly with the har 
bors, docks, piera, and various enginecring 
and architectaral works that fringe the coasts 
and overspread the face of the country; as 
well as the mines that run underneath it 
Out of geometry, too, as applied to astrono 
my, the art of navigation has grown; and 
80, uy this science, has been made possible 
that enormous foreign commerce which sup- 
ports a large part of our population, and mp 
plies us with many necessaries and most of 
our luxuries And now-a-days even the fer- 
mer, for the correct laying out of his drains, 
has recourse to the level--that is to geomet 
ical principles When from those divisions 
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came wae drained «0h machine mads le 
eel 
Ps Ee 


the surface was turned over by « machine ; 
the seed was put in by o machine ; the wheat 
wes reaped, thrashed, and winnowed by ma 


are not its leaves fabricated by one machine 
and covered with these words by another? 
Add to which that for the means of distribu- 
tion over both land and sea, we are similarly 
indetted And then let it be remembered 
that according as the principles of mechanics 
are well or Il) used to these enda, comes enc 
cess or fallure— individual and national. The 
engineer who misapplics his formule for the 
strength of materials, builds « bridge (hat 
breaks down. The manufactorer whose ap 
peratas ie badly devised, cannot compete 
with another whose apparatus wastes less in 
friction and inertia. The ship-twilder ad 
hering to the old model, le outaaliled by one 
who builds on the mechanically justified 
wave line principle. And as the ability ofa 
nation to hold ite own against other nations 
depends on the skilled activity of ite unite, 
we see that on such knowledge may turn the 
national fate. Judge then the worth of mathe 
ineatlice 

Pas next to Physica, Joined with mathe 
matics, it has given us the steam-engine, 
which does the work of millions of laborers 
That section of physics which deals with the 
lawe of heat, has tanght us how to economise 
fuel in our various industrics ; how to increase 
the produce of our smelting furnaces by sub 
stitating the hot for the cold blast; how to 
ventilate our mines; how to prevent explo 
sions by using the safety lamp, and, through 
the thermometer, how to regulate innumer 
able processes, That division which has the 
phenomena of light for ite subject, gives eyes 
to the old and the myopic; aide through the 
microscope in detecting diseases and adulte 
rations; and by improved lighthouses pro 
vents shipwrecks, Researches in electricity 
and magnetiem have saved incalculable life 
and property by the compass; have sul 
served sundry arts by the electrotype; and 
now, in the telegraph, have supplied us with 
the agency by which for the future all mer 
cantile transactions will be regulated, politi 
eal intercourse carried on, and perhaps na- 
tional quarrels often avoided. While in the 
details of indoor life, from the improved 
kitchen-range up to the stereoscope on the 
drawing-room table, the applications of ad- 
vance! physica underlie our comforts and 
gratifications 

till more numerous are the bearings of 
Chemistry on those activities by which men 
obtain the means of living. The bleacher, the 
dyer, the calico-printer, are severally oocu- 
pled in processes that are well or fl! done ac- 
cording as they do or do not conform to 
chemical laws. The economical reduction 
from their ores of copper, tin, zinc, lead, all 
ver, iron, are in a great measure questions of 
chemistry. Sugar-refining, gas making, soap- 
boiling, gunpowder manufacture, are opers- 
tions all partly chemical; as are alao those 
by which are produced glass and porcelain. 
Whether the distiller's wort stops at the alco- 
holic fermentation or passes into the acetous, 
is a chemical question on which hangs his 
profit or loas; and the brewer, if bis business 
is sufficiently large, finds it pay to keep a 
chemist on his premisea’ Glance through a 
work on technology, and it becomes at once 
apparent that there is now scarcely any pro- 
cess in the arts or manufactures over some 
part of which chemistry docs not preside. 
And then, lastly, we come to the fact that in 
these times, agriculture, to be profitably car- 
ried on, must have like guidance. The ana 
vais of manures and soils, their adaptations 
to each other, the use of gypsum or other 
substance for fixing ammonia; the utilization 
of coprolites , the production of artificial ma 
nures—all these are boons of chemistry 
which it behoves the farmer to acquaint him 
self with Heit in the lucifer match, or in 
disinfected sewage, or in photographe—in 
bread made without fermentation, or per 
fames extracted from refuse, we may per 
ceive that chemistry affects all our indus 
tries, and that, by consequence, knowledge 
of it concerns every one who is directly or 
indirectly connected with our industries 


Poroxs Founp in ALoomtonic Sri 
In a communicetion to the Medical Journal, 
Dr Lays states that he has made a some- 
what extended series of analytical observa 
ons on spirita, and in no case had be found 
that any deleterious body had been added by 
manufacturers to distilled liquora Cases of 
sudden poisoning by low-priced, common 
spirits frequently occur, but these are caused 


“ Newly-distilled spirits, of the most common 
kind, often contain salts of copper, of lead or 
tin, derived from the condensers in which 
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As our Paris correspondent is now relating 
a story, the scene of which was Les Landes, 
we may appropriately give an engraving of 
a shepherd of this singular region of coun- 
try. Les Landes is a maritime department 
in the south-west of France, and is a country 
of deep sands and lagunes, which latter, as 
soon aa the dry season sets in, are covered 
with slime and sand, making so many pitfalls 
for those who have to cross the country.— 
These are called Nouses, and are exceedingly 
dangerous to strangers 

Man, however, adapts himself, and is so 
constituted, that he is enabled to do so, to 
whatever country he may inhabit. In Les 
Landes, for example, the treacherous blouses 
and the loose sand make it necessary for 
those who would travel securely to walk 
upon stilte! For individuals to pase all their 
out-door life on such contrivances, appears 
singular enough to us; but use is second na- 
ture, and to those accustomed to them, the 
stilts of Les Landes are no more eccentric 
than walking-sticks or high-heeled boots. By 





the aid of stilta, the shepherds of Les Landes 
are enabled to look after their ill-conditioned 
flocks with ease and safety. The elevation 
thus attained gives them, of course, a wider 
view of their sandy pasture, and prevents 
their losing sight of their lean and hungry 
charge. It renders their progress, also, far 
more rapid, aa, with very little exertion on 
their part, they can walk faster on their 
wooden supports than a horse at a hard trot! 
They walk over the prickly bushes, carefully 
avold the blouses, and save their shoes from 
filling with the warm, dry sand. They carry 
with them a long pole, which serves them 
as a seat, the end being easily stuck into 
the ground, and the shepherd, crowning the 





A SHEPHERD OF LES LANDES ON HIS STILTS. 


—— 


odd tripod, comfortably knits stockings all 
day long! 

The peasants of Les Landes are early ac- 
customed to the use of these stilts, and are 
very expert in their use. They endure many 
privations in accommodating themselves to 
the barren country in which they live, the 
want of water being the most severe. Their 
clothing is of the roughest, their food of the 
coarsest, and their lodgings of the humblest 
description. The shepherd in the accompa- 
nying sketch is a well-dressed fellow in com- 
parison with the appearance of the people 
generally. A sheepskin is the common at- 
tire, and a sheepskin, with a little straw, 
forma the ordinary bed at night. They are 
said to be grossly ignorant, and physically 
and mentally degraded, but nothing better 
could be expected from the secluded condi- 
tion in which they have so long remained. 

The physical character of Les Landes ren- 
ders the old mode of travelling by coach and 
post horses next to impossible; but the rail- 
way is effecting a revolution in the country, 
and establishing direct communication be- 
tween this locality and other parts of the em- 
pire. Civilization, heralded by the shriek of 
the railway whistle, will rapidly bring about 
an entire change in Les Landes; new systems 
of agriculture will be introduced, improve- 
ments in all descriptions of industry will take 
place, the most formidable natural difficulties 
will be overcome, and the whole condition of 
the people ameliorated. The conquest of this 
vast country, the subjugation of the dunes 
and blouses, which occupy 4 thirty-sixth part 
of the whole French empire, is an “ idea” for 
which French economists would do well to 
go to war with the sterility of the soil and 
the ignorance of its peasants. 





INSULTING AN AMBASSADOR. 


M. De Guines, Ambassador of France at 
Kerlin, had greatly mortified the Prussian 
nobles, and especially the other foreign Mj- 
nisters, by the ostentatious pomp which he 
displayed. Those whose limited means he 
thus eclipsed longed for some opportunity to 
wound the vanity of the proud man who dai- 
ly humbled theirs, and excited their envy.— 
At this crisis a Russian Ambassador, who 
was returning home to present at his own 
Court his newly-married bride, stopped on 
bis way at Berlin. Prince Dolgorouki, the 
Russian Ambassador there, did the honors of 
the Russian Court to his countryman, and 
gave him and his wife a dinner, to which 
were invited all the corps diplomatique. M 
De Guines was seated next to the bride. The 
lady, who had been initiated into all the 
Court gossips, had enlisted under the banner 
of the malcontents, and taken upon herself 
the task of vexing the magnificent French- 
man. She had placed upon her finger a ring, 
of very exquisite and very curious workman- 
ship, to which she called the attention of her 
neighbor during the course of the dinner.— 
As he stooped to examine the jewel, the 
wearer pressed a spring concealed on the 
side of the ring within her hand, and jerked 
a small quantity of water into the eyes of the 
Ambassador, The ring contained a syringe. 
The Minister wiped his face, jested good- 
humoredly on the diminutive litle jastru- 
ment, and thought no more of it. But his 
fair enemy had not yet accomplished her 
purpose of mortifying the Ambassador. Ha- 
ving re-filled the squirt, unperceived by him, 
she called his attention to herself and again 
discharged the water in his face. M. De 
Guines looked neither angry nor sbashed, but 
in a serious tone of friendly advice, said to his 
foolish aggressor,—“ Madame, this kind of 
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water-spout at the expense of M. de Guines, 
who instantly acknowledged and repaid it 
with the contents of his glass, calmly add- 
ing—“ 1 warned you, Madame.” The hus- 
band took the wisest course, declaring the 
Ambassador was perfectly justified in thus 
punishing his wife's unjustifiable rudeness. 
The lady changed her dress, and the guests 
were requested to keep silence on the affair; 
an injunction obeyed as is usual in such cases, 


VERY NATURAL 

A man and his wife were seated by the 
fire. Ile was intently occupied in reading 
ahe in some domestic cares. At length he 
raised his eyes from his book, and said— 

“It is here stated that Lot's wife looked 
back towards Sodom, and was converted 
into a pillar of salt, because she coveted 
something she had left behind,” and added, 
“T never thought it was for Unat reason.” 

His wife very quietly asked, 

“What do you suppose induced her to 
look back, if it was not covetousness f” 

He replied, “1 always imagined it was 
curiosity ;” and after sitting a moment, he 
said, “It seems to me that I should have 
wanted to look back if 1 had been in her 
place, should not you!” 

“Yes,” she replied, “1 think I should, 
especially if 1 had been told not to do it” 

How much human nature, not to say wo- 
man's nature, is developed in this remark! 
It has been questioned whether Eve would 
ever have thought of eating the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge if she had not been forbid- 
den to do it. 


A Huixt ror Diners Ovt.—On one occa- 
sion Napoleon invited his staff of the Mar- 
shals of France to take dinner with him at 
two o'clock, The marshals were a few 
moments late. The Emperor, at the moment 
the clock struck, sat down to dinner alone.— 
He was a quick cater, seldom remaining at 
the table more than ten minutes At the 
end of this time his staff appeared, when he 
rose to meet them, and said, “ Meesicurs, it 
is now past dinner, and we will immediately 
proceed to businesa” Wherefore the mar- 
shals were obliged to spend the entire after- 
noon in planning s acw campaign on empty 
stomachs 


A LAWYER'S CRITICISM OF SHAK. 
SPEARE. 

I own that I never perused my chief fayo- 
rite, the “Merchant of Venice,” without o 
mixture of melancholy to think that it has 
so many faults, and in particular that the dis- 
tress turns chiefly upon embarrassments with 
which no lawyer can seriously sympathize. 
There are several striking flaws in this drama. 
In the first place, Antonio's difficulties arise 
entirely from his gross oversight in not effect- 
ing an insurance upon his various argosies. 
He should have opened a set of policies at 
once upon the Rialto, where marine insurance 
was perfectly well understood, and where the 
brokers would have got him fifty names in a 
forenoon to any extent upon ship, freight or 
cargo, lost or not lost. This prudential step 
would have given « totally different turn to 
the whele affair, When he wanted to help 
Bassanio with three thousand ducats for three 
montha, he could easily have raised the mo- 
ney at four per cent. on the security of an as- 
signment of the policy. Shylock says of 
him: “ Antonio is a good man, yet his means 
are in supposition: he hath an argosy bound 
to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I under- 
stand, moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a 
third at Mexico, a fourth for England, and 
other ventures he has squandered abroad. 
But ships are but boards, sailors are but men; 
there be land rats and water rats, water 
thieves and land thieves—I mean pirates, and 
then there is the peril of waters, winds and 
rocks.” 

Now, these are the very risks which the 
contract of insurance is intended to cover, as 
is clearly explained in Marshall and other 
writers, and as expressed in the following 
clauses inserted in al! politics: “Touching 
the adventures and perils which the said as- 
surers are contented to bear, and to take upon 
them this voyage, they are of the seas, men- 
of-war, fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, 
jettisons, etc., barratry of the masters of ma- 
rines, and of all other perils, losses or misfor- 
tunes that have or shall come to the hurt, 
detriment or damage of the said goods or 
merchandise, and ship or vessel.” With this 
precaution, Antonio's means would have been 
no longer in supposition, but in certainty, and 
as good as hard cash, under deduction, mere- 
ly, of the premium of insurance. Finally, 
when intelligence was received of Antonio's 
argosies being wrecked, it is plain that he 
might, in these circumstances, have at once 
abandoned to the underwriters, and claimed 
for a total loss. It is painful to see so many 
amiable characters involved in griefs and in 
difficulties, which this simple and natural ex- 
pedient would have obviated. My feelings at 
this reflection are something akin to those of 
& very susceptible medical friend, who de- 
clares that he can never sit out Romeo and 
Juliet, from the thought that a judicious use 
of the stomach pump, in the last scene, would 
remove all the distresses, and make two lovers 
happy. 


THE VILLAGE COQUETTE. 





The Village Coquette 

Is a dear little pet, 

With a form full of grace 

And a sweet pretty face. 

With eyes (‘gainst all odds), 
That were ne'er made for clods ; 
So shining and bright 

Like the stars of the night ; 
And many the hearts 

That have felt their keen darts, 
And are caught in the net 

Of the Village Coquette. 


Yet every girl thinks 
Bhe's a pert little minx, 
And they cannot make out 
What the men are about, 
That they should be wooing 
And billing and cooing, 
Neglecting all others, 

And vexing their mothers, 
Who say with a groan, 
*Twixt a sigh and a moan, 
“No good e’er came yet 
Of a Village Coquette !" 


There's the son of the squire, 
Who should have look'd higher, 
Is making her presents 

Of woodcocks and pheasants ; 
And ‘tis said every one 

Has been shot by his gun, 
While she gives him such «miles, 
For which many walk miles, 
And when they are slighted 
They say, with hopes blighted, 
“"*Twas for what she could get, 
Oh! the artful coquette '" 


Yet soon we shall find 

That she'll not prove unkind, 
But will settle in life 

As a good little wife, 

And her husband will love 
Witb such truth as to prove, 
That though she was thought 
To be quite good for nought, 
Her detractors were wrong, 
For she'll prove before long 
That there's good even yet 
In the Village Coquette W.M. W. 
Tue Reiine Passton.—A respectable sur- 
geon in London, making his daily round to 
see his patients, had occasion to call at a 
house at Charing crosa, where he left his 
horse to the care of a Jew boy, whom he 
usually saw in the streets. On coming out 
of the house he naturally enough expect- 
ed to find bis trusty servant treating 
himself toa ride; but no—Mordecai knew 
the use of time and the value of money a 
little better—he was letting the horse to lit 
tle boys in the street, a penny a ride to the 
Horse Guarda and back. 


Trxe.—Time takes the buckram out of a 
man, and the self-sufficiency with which we 
begin life leaves us as we advance into the 
deeper waters of existence. John Wesley 
said :—“ When I was young, 1 was sure of 
everything ; in a few yeara, having been mis- 
taken a thousand times, I was not half so 
sure of most things as I was before. At pre 
sent, I am hardly sure of anything but what 


VICES OF PROFESSIONAL MEN. 

There is one vice that pervades the whols 
legal fraternity—they have « mania for con. 
tradiction. The habit of listening in coun to 
speeches of counsel on the other side, with 
the sole object of answering them, gives them 
& knack, which they can't resist making use 
of on all occasions, of exposing the weakness 
of any proposition that is put forward. You 
may generally know a barrister in society by 
this vice. It is often very disagreeable, and 
makes people think barristers very bad com. 
pany; but then every profession has its con- 
versational vice, and on the whole, 
the vices of other professions are worse than 
that of the bar. If you are content with an 
empty noodle in society, whose only possible 
theme of conversation is “shop,” you can 
find plenty of them in the officers of the line, 
They always manage to get upon the change 
of quarters, or the new drill, or the last im. 
provements in the rifle, till at last you wish 
that the rifle had the qualities which a young 
lady who sat next me once at dinner thought 
& revolver possessed, namely, always sending 
the shot revolving back, so as to hit the 
shooter. For dogmatism the clergy are un- 
approachable. Their privileges in the pulpit 
give them the habit of laying down what 
they like without fear of contradiction — 
When they get round the dinner-table they 
begin in the same style, and get exasperated 
and overbearing if any one ventures to 
“doubt” what they say—worse, they set him 
down as a disreputable character at once if he 
dares to contradict them. Nothing is finer 
in the way of intellectual baiting than to set 
an Old Bailey lawyer upona D.D. The for. 
mer keeps his temper perfectly, gets out of 
the way of all the rushings and buttings, and 
yet keeps yelping away with effect at the 
D. D.'s heels, till the latter is fairly beaten by 
the cur, and gets off the course with his tail 
between his legs and his temper frizzing up 
the gray stumps which he calls his hair. [ 
don't mean, of course, to say that every par- 
son, or every officer, shows his professional vice 
very conspicuously, but they have always a 
tendency to it; and I never knew an officer 
yet that I could “ warrant sound and never 
talk shop,” or a parson that was “ free from 
vice and never dogmatises at dinner.” 





QUEEN VICTORIA'S CHILDREN. 

At the seaside residence of Queen Victoria, 
in the Isle of Wight, a large portion of the 
pleasure-grounds is appropriated to the young 
Princes and Princesses, who have each a 
flower and a vegetable garden, green-houses, 
hot-houses, and forcing frames, nurseries, 
tool-houses, and even a carpenter's shop.— 
Here the royal children pass hours of their 
time. Each is supplied with a set of tools, 
marked with the name of the owner; and 
here they work with the enthusiasm of an 
amateur and the zeal of an Anglo-Saxon.— 
There is no branch of gardening in which the 
royal children are not au fast. 
Moreover, on this juvenile property is 
building, the ground floor of which is fitted 
up as a kitchen, with pantries, closets, dairies, 
larders—all complete in their arrangements; 
and here may be seen the young Princesses, 
arrayed a la cuisiniere, floured to the elbows, 
deep in the mysteries of pastry-making, like 
a rosy New England girl. Cooking the vege- 
tables from their own gardens, preserving, 
pickling, baking, sometimes to partake among 
themselves, or to distribute to the poor of the 
neighborhood, the results of their handiwork. 
The Queen is determined that nothing shall 
remain unlearned by her children; nor are 
the young people ever happier than during 
their sojourn at Osborne. 


THE SIX DAYS (OR PERIODS) OF 
CREATION. 

Archbishop Usher computed that the earth 
was called into being on Sunday, the 23d of 
October, 5,864 years ago, and was completed 
in its organization on the Friday following. 
Mr. Phillips, the Professor of Geology at Ox- 
ford, infers from the rate at which sediment 
is now deposited in different waters, that the 
beds of coal, sandstone, shale, and iron stene 
in South Wales occupied five hundred thou- 
sand years in their accumulation ; and apply- 
ing the same data on a larger scale, he says, 
“We have the calculated antiquity of the 
base of the stratified rocks 95,904,000 years.’ 
All these strata, except the very lowest, are 
replete with fossils, which were at first held 
to be curious sports of nature, but, after ac- 
curate research, are now recognized as ves- 
tiges of the innumerable vegetable and animal 
tribes which occupied land and water during 
the protracted term of their preparation for 
the abode of man. New relics of previously 
unknown species are almost daily discover- 
ed, and the whole are so scientifically classed 
and arranged, that the nature and habits of 
these mostly extinct races are as clearly dis- 
cernible as if they were now living and mo- 
ving before us. 


A New Stiwvciant.—The decoction of the 
leaves of the coca—a Peruvian Erythoxylon, 
recently introduced into Europe, is exciting 
attention as possessing a peculiar stimulating 
power, and favoring digestion more than any 
other beverage. These leaves, chewed in 
moderate doses of from fotr to six grain# 
excite the nervous system, and enable those 
who use them to make great muscular exer- 
tion, and to resist the effect of an unhealthy 
climate, imparting 4 sense of cheerfulness and 
happiness. In larger doses coca would occa- 
sion fever, hallucinations, delirium. Its exci- 
ting power over the heart is twice that of 
coffee, four times that of tea. It has no equal 
in its power of stimulation in cases of forced 


hours, without taking any other aliment but 
two ounces of coca chewed during that time. 
He adds that he felt no fatigue after this expe 
riment. The Indians of Boliva and Peru trs- 
vel four days at a time without taking food, 








God has revealed to man.” 
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Te DYING TO HIS BETROTHED. 


“ Most blessed things come silently, 
Ané silently depart ;” 

Bo came God's ange! yesternight, 
And breathed upon my heart. 

All through the torturing hours of day 
I raved in dark despair : 

Our trysting hill was far away, 
And thou alone wert there! 


The dewy flowers in beauty lay, 
And gave their odors rare,— 

The breezes dallied with the leaves, 
And tossed thy floating bair ; 

I knew it all as here I lay, 
Unmanned by fever’s blight, 

For torturing thoughts, within my brain, 
Were fiercer than its might. 


But God be blessed, their rage is past, 
The clouds are rolling by, 

And heaven's sweet love, in sunniest light, 
Now beams upon mine cye ; 

My brow, which darkened like a pall, 
Now glows in Spring's soft light,— 

1 see the golden hills of morn 
Beyond the dusky night! 


Be brave, my own—between us now 
Is laid our Father's hand ; 
His heart, so mighty In its love, 
Our holiest joy hath planned. 
Oh, not beneath earth's fading sky 
Our trysting next shall be, 
Bat in that clime which knows no blight, 
There shall I wait for thee! 


Our love is blessed love, which scars 
To native skics away ; 

Drear storms there are ip airs of carth, 
And lightning’s lurid play, 

And heavy cares to clog its wings, 
And doubts, and strifes and fears ; 

Ite snowy plumes might droop and trail, 
Weighed down by falling tears. 


To realms where I shall go, my love, 
I'll bear thee in my heart ; 

Of all the joys and dutics there, 
Thou'lt be the dearest part. . 

The flowers which thou on earth dost love, 
In heaven shall be my choice ; 

And, ’midst the singing souls above, 
I'll list, to catch thy voice! 


The pearly gates are gleaming now, 
Sweet voices call me on; 

I bid thee to a trysting, love, 
When life's few years are gone ; 

Then cach, within the other's eyes, 
In God's white light shall see 

The work which time for thee hath done, 
Eternity for me. 


THE RULING PASSION, 


OR, STRUGGLE AND TRIUMPH, 


BY EDWINA BURBURY, 
AvutTnor or “ Frerence SACKVILLE,” 
ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Jago.—Oh beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It ia the green-eyed monster, which doth 
mock 

The meat it feeds on. 

But, oh! what damned minutes tells be 
o'er 

Who dotes, yet deebts—suspects, yet 
strongly loves.— Othello, 

“Dear, dear Julia! when will you have 
done scribbling? Really, one would think 
you were writing a nove!.” 

“Ah, yes! Well—I beg your pardon, mam- 
ma—did you speak ?” 

“ Yee, half a dozen times over. 
you have done writing ’” 

“In a moment.” 

And again she bent over her desk, while 
scratch, scratch, scratch went the gold and 
gem-handled pen over the thick ivory paper. 


When will 


“Julia, you are incorrigible. Don't you 
hear me?” 

“Yee—no. Wait a minute—I shall have 
done directly.” 


She put aside one tiny sheet haif-filled, then 
took another, upon which she wrote slowly 
and deliberately. 

From her manner, you would have sup- 
posed that her whole mind was bent upon, 
and occupied by, her work ; but, in truth, she 
was as indifferent to it, as to her mother's 
wishes. Every thought was running upon 
George Conyers and her cousin. 

“No,” she said to herself, while, unheeding 
what she wrote, her hand passed mechanical- 
ly over the paper. “I am the fool of my own 
fears. He does not love her—he cannot—he 
shalinot/ It may be that she loves him ; but 
Ae—No, no! that shall never, never be. (In 
a minute, mamma—lI shall be ready in a mi- 
nute). He will be here to night, and then I 
shall see. I will watch them, as woman never 
watched before; and if I find but the faintest 
shadow of reality in my fears, and that he 
does love, admire her, but the very least— 
then—ah, then !’—and she drew her breath 
hard, and the pen stopped—“ then I will re- 
venge myself as (Wait until I bave finished 
this side}—yes, he shall find what it is to 
arouse the lion—to set me at naught—to 
slight me for her! (Yes, mamma, you are 
quite right.)” 

“About what’ Upon my word, Julia, I 
think you must be demented !” (This was the 
first sentence which penetrated the writer's 
mind) “I asked if you had any idea how 
the time was running on, and you answer 
that I am quite right.” 

“I beg your pardon—I did not under- 
stand. It is nearly seven o'clock, I think.” 

“Bo late! And I have been waiting to 
speak to you ever since half-past six. The 
first bell will ring directly.” 

“Iam verysorry. I have only to seal my 
letter, and then I shall be at your service.— 
There—it's done! Now I am ready.” 

“I want toknow what passed between you 
and the Count yesterday *” 

“The Count—yesterday! What do you 
mean?” 


“What I ay. What passed between you 
and the Count yesterday f" 

“Who told you anything about it!” 

“ A little bird. Come, now, Julia, you may 
as well be frank, and confess.” 

“ What—confess what!” 

“ All that took place. It's very well to be 
bashful and shy about these things—very 
pretty and very becoming with strangers, but 
very unnecessary with me.” 

“I know it, and assure you that you give 
me credit for more hypocrisy than I possess. 
I do not affect bashfulness with you, or any 
one else ; least of all on the subject of Count 
Orsini.” 

“On the subject of Count Orsini, no; but 
with him.” 

“TI don’t understand.” 

“ Won't, you mean. Why, if you were 
not playing at bashfulness, did you refuse a 
coronet '” 

“ Why, because the coronet had an unplea- 
sant encumbrance attached to it.” 

“ Absurd—childish !” 

“It may be—nevertheless it is true. 
is this the first time I have told you so.” 

“I know it; but I thought you had got over 
all that folly, and were prepared to act like a 
wise and rational woman.” 

“In other words, sell myself to a man I 
hate—an ignorant, dictatorial—" 

“ Ignorant *" 

“Yes, ignorant. It is not two days since 
that he told me the Hall of Lions was the 
most beautiful part of the Vatican.” 

“And what then? It is quite possible for 
the most erudite person to make an occasional 
mistake,” 

“ Quite ; but not so gross a one as that, and 
upon the subject of a place with which he 
professes to be so well acquainted. Do you 
know, I begin to believe that he and his es- 
tates are all a sham.” 

“ And is that the secret of your refusal ?"' 

“ One of them, yes.” 

“Then you are a simpleton.” 

Julia bowed. 

“How could it be possible, do you think, 
for him to carry on such a deception ?” 

“T really don’t know—I am not clever at 
such things. I only know that I suspect 
him.” 

“And so will risk losing a substance for 

fear of a shadow.” 
_ “Not so; there is no substance in the mat- 
ter. I have held a light te it so carefully, 
that I have satisfied myself it is al/ shadow, 
as unreal as the mirage of the desert.” 

“ You have become exceedingly poetical of 
late,” said Lady Shirley, with asneer. “Iam 
afraid that George Conyers, or your cousin, 
has been teaching you some of their maudlin 
nonsense.” 

Julia started and bit her lip. 

To hear those two names coupled together, 
even in contempt, was anguish to her, and she 
answered, 

“I didn’t know Mr. Conyers was capable 
of teaching me anything, although your dis- 
like to him is as unjust as your admiration 
of—" 

“ His rival. Come, come, Julia, this won't 
do! Young Conyers is well enough in his 
place, and I do not object te a little harmless 
flirtation now and then, but he is not a pro- 
per person for it, with you. He isa good, ex- 
emplary, hard-working fellow, I dare say, but 
quite out of your sphere” 

“My sphere? And where isthat? Among 
the stars’ But this is folly. Don't quarrel 
with phantoms, mother; we have left their 
region, and have quite eneugh subjects of 
discord between us, without conjuring up 
another. Mr. Conyers is nothing to me, or I 
to him.” 

“Tam glad of it. Had it been otherwise, I 
should have requested eld Mr. Conyers to 
despatch his son at once to London, and have 
taken you myself to Italy.” 

The girl’s breath came fast, and she felt 
her color rise; but she conquered the impulse 
to answer rashly, and said only, 

“There is no occasion fer such violent 
measures at present. When it does arise, 
they will be necessary on Beatrice’s account, 
not mine.” 

“ Beatrice! Nay, that is absurd. Pray con- 
fine your speculations about her to a circle 
much nearer home.” 

“ How?” 

“Ts it possible you have not observed the 
perfect understanding which exists between 
her and William—established in a wonder- 
fully short time, I must confeas, but perfect, 
nevertheless.” 

“Indeed! I certainly had not observed it. 
I only hope you are right.” 

“Tam surel am. I never saw twe people 
more thoroughly in love ; though it ie love at 
first sight, with a vengeance |" 

“Thank God! murmured Julia, fervently, 
below her breath. 

“What?” 

“Nothing. I only sighed. 
afternoon it has been '” 

And she rose and went to the window, a 
strange expression of relief brightening her 
features. 

“ Yes, it has been a fine season altogether, 
although we do not see it here in the same 
perfection we did at Cliff Castle.” 

“ Cliff Castle! Pray, mother, talk no more 
of that place. If you did but know how I 
hate it, and its owner, you really would re- 
frain from such constant reference to them.” 

“ Under existing circumstances, I do not see 
how that would be possible or right.” 

“ It must be, if I am to remain here. Look, 
mother,”"—and she turned sharply round— 
“it is high time you ahould understand me, if 
you do not do so already. Under some cir- 
cumstances I might consent to sell myself, 
soul and body, for rank, wealth or position; 
but the purchase-money must be assured to 
me; there must be no possibility of mistake 
or deception. That for which I give up love, 
honor, truth, faith—all that honest women 
covet—must be safe, real, visible, tangible. I 
stir not one step upon speculation. When I 
am eure that this Count is what he professes 
to be, then I will think about him, and not 
before.” 


Nor 


What a lovely 





* And then it will be too lete. It was bet 


cealed herself behind a large arbutus. 


listener so terribly, who her neighbors were ! 


that she could not distinguish « word of the 
conversation going on beside her; but the 
sudden weakness was quickly mastered, and 
she heard a well-known voice say ip low, 


yesterday that he announced his intention of 
England directly, for Italy.” 

“Im that case I shall have plenty of time 
for consideration and investigation during his 
absence.” 

“ Both would be needless. Do you suppose 
he will return as he goes—remain constant 
to a girl who treats him as you have done? 
No, indeed! He is far more likely to forget 
your very name, and bring back some noble 
Italian bride of his own rank, if he is not too 
much diagusted with the specimen you have 
given him of English manners and society, to 
return at all.” 

“Heaven send it! If, from any reason 
whatever, I have influence enough over his 
lordship to keep him out of England, I shall 
deserve well of my countrymen and women ; 
and as for his lore, if it won't stand the test 
of a journey, he's welcome to take it where 
he likes.” 

“And so doom you to wear the willow 
branch’ Nay, Julia, that won't do. Nogitl 
likes to be cast off—least of all, one who has 
to make her way in the world.” 

“I dare say not. It cannot be a pleasant 
position to find oneself in; but I scarcely 
think I shall ever be qualified to give an opl- 
nion upon the matter; certainly not in this 
case, since I am the rejecter, not the re- 
jected.” 

“Tt is all very well to say so, but you have 
to make other people believe it.” 

“They may believe or not, just as they 
like; it is perfectly immaterial to me.” 

“You talk bravely.” 

“T feel so—or, what does as well in this in- 
stance, am indifferent. I detest and despise the 
man, and care not whe knows it,” 

“That would not be worth while, for you 
will marry him.” 

“Yes, ‘when 
gether.’” 

“Before then——before this day 
months.” 

“Never. But now, as we seem working 
round to the same point again, ringing the 
changes on this one everlasting theme, you 
must excuse me if I break up the conference 
and enjoy a stroll before dinner.” And draw- 
ing a shaw! over her light dress, Julia step- 
ped through the low window upon the ter- 
race, 

“Julia, Julia,” cried her mother, “you 
must not go; I want you. Come back.” 

But she called in vain. Miss Shirley only 
shook her head, and walked on. 

More by accident than design, she tarned 
her steps in the direction of that private walk 
into the high road which led through the 
Rosery, and at the end of which Beatrice, 
upon the first dey of her arfival at Shirley, 
had met Lucy Milward. 

It was a path commonly used by George 
Conyers in his visits to the Court, and here 
more than once Julia had met him. It might 
be, therefore, that some half-formed hepe that 
she might do so this evening led her te choose 
this walk now; and certain it is, that, not- 
withstanding all the objects of interest by 
which she wae surrounded, not one attracted 
her attention for a moment; for see, hear, 
what she might, she could think of nothing 
but George. 

And far from eatisfactory her meditations 
were. 

Deeply as she loved the handsome barris- 
ter, and well assured as she was of the supe- 
riority of her charms over those of her cousin, 
Julia could not repress a strong feeling of 
jealous alarm when she reflected upen the 
manner of each to the other. 

True, his to‘her might mean nothing—(and 
as for hers to him, what matter what that 
meant ?)—but it might; he might be captiva- 
ted by her greater wealth, her newer face. 
And if so—if he were false, base enough to 
take advantage of his freedom from e«peken 
pledges of loveto herself, regardless of the lan- 
guage his eyes had uttered a thousand times 
—why, then, a fearful day was coming to 
them all. 

But it could not be—it should not! Surely, 
the might of her love, the power of her will, 
could master, subdue this one heart! And 
for her rival? 

She bit her lip at the thought until the 
white teeth were reddened, her eyes flashed, 
and her fingers warked nervously, as they in 
terlaced each other; while she muttered, half 
aloud, 

“IT cannot bear this 
I will know the truth; and 


two Sundays come te 


two 


the very suspicion 
drives me mad! 
then—and then—" 

She said no more; her thotghts were a 
tempest, wild, territdke, hideous—so that, even 
to herself, she dared not to shape them into 
words; and making a powerful effort to dis 
maiss them from her mind, she turned into the 
Rosery, and tried to busy herself with the | , 
flowers 

For a little time she succeeded; the calm | , 
was so profound, the fragrance so soothing, | 
and the sweet birds’ voices so eloquent of | | 
peace, that even Julia Shirley's stormy mood | 
was for a time subdued. But, byaund-by, the | , 
deathless spirit of mistrust awoke again, and | , 
she became restless and uncasy » 
Twilight had come—the dinner hour was 
fast approaching —yet George had not passed. 
Could he have gone by another road, and be | - 
even now with Beatrice’ Had her over 
anxiety to meet him defeated its own object? 
The idea was intolerable; and impelled by 
it, she turned to leave the spot, when at the 
same instant a faint sound, evidently in greet- | r 
ing, fell upon her ear 
The sound increased, footsteps became 
audible on the crisp ground; and urged by 
instinct rather than deliberation, Julia con- 


A minute after, and the speakers were 
parallel with her, but completely hidden by 
the thick foliage of the shrubs. 

Little need, however, was there of sight | , 
when her other sensés told the miserable 


For a minute the girl's heart beat so fast 








deep accents, 


me to chose this path te-night !" 


words might warrant? 
your stepa. Suffer me to speak to you—to 
avow in words the love, which every action 
must have betrayed—to tell you—” 


cannot listen 


may that your own will is not the obstacle, 
and mine be the task to clear away all others.” 


whisper so faint that George was obliged to 
bend low to catch it—* impossible !" 


sought me?" 


frankly; and if indeed you need service at 
my hands, be as sure that you will have it 
faithfully rendered, as if heaven's angels 
stood by to guarantee my truth and my 
fidelity !” 


take your hand away—«uffer me to hold it 
one moment! 
more precious still: permission to love you— 
to win your love!” 


hand 


long, passionate embrace , 
still round her, they walked quietly towards 
the house, her last audilde words being, 


“ Fate was indeed my friend, when she led 


“I thought you always used it.” 
“Did you? And is that the cause—Ab, 


Nay, do not hasten 


“Oh, no, no; you must not! IT dare not— 


“Dare not! Who shall prevent it? Only 


“Impossible ™ anawered Beatrice, in a 


“And yet"—in a pleading tone—“ you 


“I did, to claim—”" 


“What? Oh, do not hesitate! Speak 


“Their pledge would not be needed.” 
“You trust me, then?” 
“As I would heaven !" 
“Then heaven bless you! But ah, do not 


Add to this boon one greater, 


“You have known me so short a time.” 

“Have I? The days may have been few, 
but have not the events been many? Lives 
are not measured by years, but deeds; and I 
have seen enough of yours, to understand the 
nature and the life of which they are but 


“I fear you are more kind than just. I do 
not deserve so high an opinion.” 

“No? Who does, then? Has not your 
whole existence, since first I saw you, been 
passed in acts of tenderness, generosity, pa- 
thence, courage, and self-denial? Were not 
the very first words I ever heard you utter 
entreaties for mercy to the wretched—plead- 
ings with that scoundrel Orsini on behalf 
of his unhappy servant?!" 

“Qh, that was nothing! 
have spoken them.” 

“How was it, then, nobody did !—-that 
you, a stranger, in a room of strangers, dared, 
in the cause of suffering, to do what none of 
us did?” 

“It was very bold and very useless. I do 
hope, however, those poor creatures are safe 
now, and out of the Count’s power. He isa 
fearful man. Would that I had never seen 
him.” 

“Has anything fresh arisen !" 

“ No—but—” 

“What? There is something! Tell me— 
trust me! Oh, Beatrice, why will you not 
end this thraldom at once, by giving me the 
right to protect you from insult and suffering 
—to shield yeu against the malice and tyran- 
ny of the whele world! Only grant me that, 
and woe to him who causes you even a sigh! 
Nay, do not turn away. Speak to me—one 
word.” 

“What can I say?” 


Anybody would 


And for him, heartless traitor as he is, would 
I could hate him as he deserves; but it is vain. 
Even now, base as I know him ww be, I 
would lay down my life gladly, # 1 could 
win his love—hear but one of these words, 
feel one of those caresses which she has ste- 
len from me! But I will have them yet. 
Once remove her from his sight—arouse his 
Jealousy and suspicion—make him believe her 
worthless,—and the rest will be easy in my 
own hands. Now I must go back, and, like 
the cobra, look smooth, and bright, and inno- 
cent, WU | epring /” 

And then, once more, with a gesture of 
contemptuous hate, the epeaker ground the 
bracelet into the stones, spurned the frag. 
ments with her foot, and walked on. 
Meanwhile the moonless night came down 
upon the earth, thick and dark as a pall; but 
right before the plotter as she went, from the 
very centre of the murky heavens, 
down one pale, bright star; and of all 
sin ite sleepless eye watched that 


which now germinated in Julia Shirley's 
mind. 


i 


collected for that—but wrapped in a reverie 
of intense bliss, such as she bad never felt 
before, and alas! might never fee! again. 
Perfect happiness and perfect peace were 
depicted upon every feature of her face, 
when, scarcely waiting for an answer to her 
knock, Julia Shirley entered. 

They had pot met at dinner, for the young 
orphan, taking advantage of a headache, 
pleaded carly in the day as an excuse for so- 


litude, had declined to the party, and her 
cousin now came the convenient plea of 
inquiry. 


“ Better—much better !" she answered, lif- 
ing her glowing countenance to the cold eyes 
which looked down so hatefully wpon her.— 
“But you are not well yourself—I am sure 
you are not!” 

“No, my head aches,"—and she pressed it 
with her hand, until the red finger and ring 
marks were left painfully visible upon her 
brow. 

“Teee it does, Can I get you anything? 
Sit here! And Beatrice sprang from her 
seat, and drawing a luxurious bergere for- 
ward, arranged the cushions in the most com- 
fortable position, 

“Thank you,” replied Julia, seating her- 
self wearily. “ This is very nice. Bat ie not 
your room cold ’"-—-and she shuddered, 
drawing her wrapper closer round her. 

“Ie it? I thought it was warm. I feel it 
so, Shall I close the windows? I left them 
open to watch the moon rise.” 

“ No, no, not on my account.” 

“ Yea, but I will, if you would like it bet- 
ter.” And she went towards them, saying, 
“What a lovely night! Llow the moon sil- 
vers thone trees !" 

“Does it’ I bate the moon.” 

* Julia!” 
“Tt is true; and se would you, if you were 


5. 


all been blind and deaf to the Count’s stten- 
tions *” 

“Peheaw! aad do you imagine—wrong me 
#0 utterly, so intensely, a@ te suppose | love 
dim? = =Ob, if I did, there would be mo need 








at the news [” 

“Not the Count’ Ob, how gled I am t— 
Bat if & le not be, who is it then? Anyone l 
know r" 
“Yea” 
“Whor" 
“ Guess.” 
“I cannot. 
friends “ 

“ You know him.” , 
“ Captain Lester? Gir William Gascoigne f 
Mr. Beauchamp? Mr. de Vieme?” 

“No! One you know far better than any of 
those,” said Julia. 

“Indeed! I must be very stupid’ Tell 


me!” 

“Darel?” 
* you cannot doubt my faith ?” 
e believe in tI trust it. Chiefly, 
too, perhaps, because George and I are both 
SS Ree Ee 


George 
“Ab! 1 have betrayed myself! Well, I 
am not sorry ; but you will be more guarded ; 
you will not betray me to him!” 

“ Of course not ; but as yet ] know not even 
his name. George! There are « thousand 
Georges. George what!” 

Despite her careless words, Beatrice's voice, 
uttering the well-loved name, and instinct 
with a vague, sick fear of she knew not what, 
was tremulous. Her base and cruel foe sw 
it, and triamphed. 

“Yes, there area thousand Georges, but 
only one in the whole world to me—George 
Conyers.” 

“Who—who’”" cried Beatrice, becoming 
deathly pale, and with difficulty suppressing 
a scream, as she caught the arm of her cou- 
ein's chair for support. “ Whot” 

“Mr. © Deo not you like him '” 

“Mr. Conyers! And is it he—is thie—” 

She paused, unable to proceed. 

Julia took up the word, and answered, 

“My secret? Yes. Do you disapprove it? 
think my love ill-bestowed f” 

“Your love! Youlove Aim/ Ah, heaven ! 
And her” 

“ He loves me even better than I do him, if 
that is possible !" 

“I don't believe it—I don't believe it! You 
are deceiving me—speaking falsely, Julia. I 
don't know why or wherefore, but I feel, I 
know you are.” 

And she sprang up, every limb and feature 
quivering with excitement. 

For one moment, terror, the abject terror 
of discovery, silenced Julia; her heart beat 
#0 fast and thickly that she could not speak ; 
but ere Beatrice was sufficiently calmed to 
observe it, she had recovered her self-posses- 
sion, and answered, with well-feigned indig- 
nation— 

“ Speaking falsely—deceiving you? 
do you mean? 

“1 don't know—I don't know !" 


1 know @ few of your 


What 





not of too happy a nature to hate anything.” 





“That I may love you—that you—" 


“But are not you happy, too!" 





“Oh, say mo more—pray, pray do not! 
I must havetime to think. This is so aud- 


den—so—” 
“What, dearest’ Surely you are not taken 
by surprise! It was not left for this mo- 


ment to assure you of my love: you muat 
have seen, known it from the first. Be ge- 
nerous, then, and speak the word for which 
I ask you.” 

“No,—no—I cannot.” 


“You can—you must: or if you will not, 


leave but this dear hand in mine, and I will 


read your answer in the act.” 
“Hark! bark!—there is the dinner-bell. 


I shall me missed.” ° 


“No matter; let me take you back, and 


tell your uncle that I have a right to do 


” 


BO. 


“Oh, no-no! Let me go 
I dare not stay '” 
“Nor will I ask you to do so a moment 


release my 


longer than you have spoken the priceless 
word for which I eue 
take counsel of your own heart, and suffer 


Oh, Beatrice, beloved, 


it to speak frankly '” 


“You are cruel— very cruel! What is it 
you want?” 
“That you would any, ‘TL love you’ ” 


She murmured some indistinet reply, wae 


caught to her love?'s heart, released after one 


and then, his arm 


“J will tell you to-morrow 
until the > f 
behind the tall 


A minute's pate otsteps 


lied away, and then fromm 


arbutus emerged a figure so tremulous, se 
hanged in its haughty bearing, that few 
ooking on it would have recognized the 


rilliant Julia Shirley. She moved slowly 


rembling in every limb, ber arms hanging 
vervelessly at her side. -the immensity of the 
hock she had just received 


tunned her, Suddenly she 


seoming to have 
started, the 


glitter of an ornament upon the path caught 
her eye, and bending forward eagerly, she 


ecognized a beautiful medallion bracelet 


greatly prized by her cousin, and which she 
had evidently dropped from her arm and not 
missed 


The sight of the pretty bauble appeared to 


estore life and energy to the beholder, and 


with a countenance upon which every evil 
passion of her soul was painted, she caught 
up the trinket, dashed it violently upon the 
ground, and then set her foot heavily upon 
it, crushing, grinding it int» the earth, saying, 
with bitter, deliberate hatred, 


“Thus, thus may she perish to whom this 


belongs! Thus may she be crushed, body 


nd soul; and when wrecked, deceived, de 


serted, broken, she cries for pity, may I be 
there to see and laugh as I do now—to repeat 
the stolen vows of this night, and gloat over 
their falsehood ' 
cate my life to revenge—-1 deovie myself to 
her ruin! 
if she io—if in this, Fate ts wo strong for 
me—the hour that sees her so, ces her die! | your heart is really a secret—that we have | secrecy, the hypocrisy, the deceit. I have no 


For Srom théa hour I dedi 


Never, never shall she be hia; or 


“ No, and never shall be.” 

“Why, is anything the matter—anything 
that I could help you in ?"—and the affection- 
ate girl, forgetting all that had passed at va- 
rious times—all her cousin's unkindness— 
came quickly from the window, and kneel 
ing upon aemall ottoman at her feet, took 
her hand. 

The touch sent a thrill through Julia's 
lreart, chilling her like ice. Fain would she 
have cast it off, and poured out all the bitter, 
hating, cruel words which rose to her lips; 
but frank, truthful speaking, even of evil, was 
not ber pature, nor could it have served her 
purpose now; and #0 she controled the im- 
pulse that would have led her to spurn poor 
Beatrice from her, and answered the last 
question almost aa affectionately a* it waa 
asked! 

“Can | help or comfort you, dear Julia?” 

“No, although you would if you could, I 
do believe; would you not?” 

“Indeed T would. Try me 
No, no; to make you a contidante of my 
troubles would only embarrass you; and be 
yond the selfish relief of having some one to 
talk toon the subject, would not help me 
You must net 
‘Ja talking « relict 
‘Sormeti ties 


tempt rive 


“Then, why, dearest, if you feel it so, and 
will not talk te ine “ you fet te my 
aunt*” 

“Mamma! T) very person on all the 
earth whom To meet) drew! Irapossibie 


Why, the barest suspicion of my secret wore 


drive her mad.” 


‘Ta it se terrible 

No, the thing has been heard of fore 
Tam not alone in wy iniquity 

Iniquity! Oh, Julia, bow ean you talk 
and laugh «) bitterly’ You frighten me” 

Dol? A pretty confidante you would 
minke Ifthe wea ot my eriine alarina you, 
what would the reality do 


KReassure me; for notwithstanding all 


you say, am certain your secret—if, indeed, 
you have one, and are not amusing yourself 


with my credulity-i*e of no greater conse 


“I should think not; although, indeed, 
Beatrice, if we are to continue frienda, I would 
advise you to know, and to think, before you 
apenk in this way again.” 

“ Yes, but are you sure—” 

“Ot what? Of what I have been simple 
enough to betray to you? Of course! Do 
you think it would be posible to make mis 
takes on such a subject’ Really, Beatrice, if 
I were of a suspicious nature, I should be in- 
clined to believe that you were in love with 
Mr. Conyers yourself.” 

“I! Ah, heaven help me" said the poor 
girl, with a burst of agony, dropping ber head 
suddenly on her hands; then, after an in 
stant's pause, lifting it bravely, and exclaim 
ing, “No, no! you are wrong—I do not be 
lieve it!) He is not—he dare not be such a 
villain!” 

“As what’ Upon my word, Beatrice, 1 do 
think you are insane this evening!’ What is 
there in the fact of George Conyers’ love for 
me that should make him a villain’ 

* Nothing —nothing ; only" —and upon her 
lips trembled the whole story of his avowed 
love for herself, but ere it was spoken, me 
mory and caution returned, and she restrain 
ed the impulse to avow all, simply saying, in 
“only that T believed—I 


thought his attentions pointed towards a very 


alow, sad voice, 


different person.” 
Yourself! Ha, ha, hal” 
meant for a derisive hough, was a very forced 


and what wae 


uncertain one, “And so you fancied you 
' 


were the attraction Poor girl, tisad say 


polntment, no wonder you are annoy 


‘Annoyed 

‘Well indignant, ther li was too bad 
leading you astray in thix manner, but men 
ar such flirts, I'm sure if [ had suspected, 


dreamed that my confidence would affeet you 


thus, | would not have uttered a «yllable 
much as LT crave for sympathy.” 

You need not regret it. It is always bes! 
to know and speak the truth.” 

Yes, bot not if it gives others pals 


mine bas given you.” 

bven then, and especially so in cases such 
I confess that Mr Conyers has 
paid me attention, and I thought that—that 


as these 





quence than a jeweler or milliner’s bill rather 
heavier than usual 

“And you think that would make me un 
happy’ No; not if I owed ten thousand 
pounds, and bad not ten seus to pay with,” 
“You are indifferent to the happiness of 
other people, then ?” ‘, 

“ Yes, unless mine depends upon them ; and 
then—oh, then I could die!" 

“Is not that selfish?” 

“ Of coufee— when was love otherwise ’” 
“Love?’ 

“ Ay—is there anything so wonderful in my 
having « lover” 

“Oh, no; of course not. But is that your 
secret--that the cause of your unhappiness? 
Why, Julia, dear,”-—and the listener broke into 
a merry laugh,—“ do you think the state of 





he did care somewhat for me, but if you are 
right, I am wrong; only [ should like—I 
ought to hear more. Tell me everything 
But this Julia was not disposed to do 
Reckless as she was, she was yet fearful of 
committing herself too far—entering too dan- 
gerously into particulars; and so she paused 
and hesitated until Beatrice, looking ap sur- 
prisedly, repeated her question, and then she 
said, “I have not much to tell, only the old 
tale—love and difficulties, George and I 
have been attached to cach other for years, 
but as yet I have not dared to confess it to 
mamma (whose heart unfortunately is now 
bent upon marrying me to Count Orsiniy, and 
indeed we thought it best to be ailent until he 
got some advancement in his profession, when 
we should have more courage to speak. But 
in the meantime I am wretched. I hate the 
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frtead in whom I dare confide aed the on 
stant anxiety and discomfort makes me (rt 
fal and U-tempered. Besides, now | bere 
begun, I may as well tell you all. I hove bad 
another cause for disquiet lntety. I have 
thought that he has been rather more atten 
tive to you than ie right or compatible with 
bis engagement tom ~ 

“ You have? Theat heaven! then | save 
Bot been altagetber deceived.” 

“Certainly sot I exomerate you entirely 
You have sot been to blame, aithough he 
has; for be had no right in the world to 1- 
vert suspicion from us at your cost.” 

“Hal” and she drew her breath hissingly 
between her teeth—"then I have been made 
a tool of 

“No, so—net oo bed os that, but it iss 
great mercy the truth bas come out now, and 
that you have known him too short 4 time to 
love him—to suffer for bis recklessness ~ 

“ Love is not « question of time,” said the 
orphan, unconsciously quoting the words of 
Andreas. 

“True; but you are sot Juliet, nor he 
Romeo; and it ls not natara! that you, who 
were till so very, very lately, a stranger w 
him even by name, should love him a* | do, 
who hare known him all iny life “ 

“ Perhaps not; but God only knows 
He belp and guide us both” 

“We need it. I expecially ” 

“ We both do; for indeéd, Julia, notwith 
standing all you say, all that ought to be, I do 
stil! believe—* 

* That be loves you ? that he is false to me? 
No, no ™—and her eyes blazed with sudden 
fury at the discovery of how little way she 
had made—" you are wrong He may have 
been captivated for a moment by your face 
and manner, but hie heart, his faith, his very 
soul, are mine.” 

“Give me —teal, actual proof 
T havea right to it Have you no letter, uo 
note, no anything that cannot speak, and 
therefore cannot deceive 

“Yea, have many: they are here ;” and 
she drew two pale, rose-hued billets from her 
bosom, but hesitated a moment ere she deli. 
vered them into her cousin's hand, demand 
ing rather nervously, “ You know Mr (on 
yery’ hand, of course 

“ No," —with an effort at compomre, © but 
it does not matter.” 

A gleam of satisfaction apread over the 
traitress’s pale cheek, as, relieved on this im 
portant point, she handed the letters to Bea 
trice, saying, “ No; it ik of no consequence, 
of course You will not doubt my w wil, Td 
the internal evidence of the letters them 
acives” 

Beatrice bowed, she could not speak, but 
riveted her eyes upon the bold, manly cha 
racters traced upon the pink paper which Julia 
extended towards her At another time her 
prejudices would have been shocked by the 
effeminate color of the notes, but now her 
whole heart and mind were absorbed in the 
agony of the sharp trial so sudden!y come 
Upon ber (TO BE CONTING KD ) 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
These mountains have been the theme of 


many interesting but those who 
have even only mountains the Allegha 
nies, and other ra have but 
avery imperfect ides of Rocky Moun 


taine The base of this immense chain of 
Mountains is eo wide, and the ascent eo gentle 
and , Chat the mowntatne are only dis 
—~ a - traveller in comparedively 
low and detached ranges of ridges and apura 
Their height docs not strike the beholder 
with any degree of surprise, but he experi. 
enoes rather a feeling of disappointment. He 
eipected to see immense chains of 
mountains, towering in the clouda, and, like 
& great wall, shutting out all the world be- 


hind 

The great bulk of the Rocky Mountains, as 
a chain or « docs not consiat eo much 
im the sudcen aad precipitous hills called 
mountains, as in the gradual uprising of the 
whole country for hundreds of miles in 
breadth, and the apurs, ridges and peaks, 
would seem to be but the accidental outcrop 
ping or upbeaving of this immense earth 
swell at ite sumsatt. The general altitude is 
supposed to be from ten to twelve thousand 
feet above the ooean, and to this must be add 


od the beight of the ridgoe. spurs and peaks, 
which from five hundred to over three 
thousand higher These mountains form 


@ Vast chain, calied the hack bone of America, 
and they are said, under various names, to 
extend trom the northern to the southern ex 
tremities of the continent of North and South 
America, and, in this aspect, they are the 
ke chain of mountains in the world 

ve South Pass is a remarkable depression 
of plateau between the southern extremily of 
the Wind river range and the Sweet Water 
Mountains This Pass is more like a gently 
plain than a mountain summit. The 
trevetler in crossing it i» not aware, from any 
thing be can see, that it forms any part or 
porties of a mountain at all; nor could he 
imagine from the appearance of the sur 
rounding country, thal he Was on of anyways 
Pears mountain. 
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ty Being I place my reliance for 
hope you, my friends, 

pray that | may receive that Divine spsixt 
ance without which | cannot succ but 
with which success is certain’ Again, I bid 
you all an affectionate farewell [Loud a 
plause, and cries of “ We will pray for you "| 
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Bremen at Ts utANArottn 
Fellow Citizens of the Mtate of Indiana: —1 
am here t) thank you for this magnificent 
weloome, and still more for the very generous 
support given by your State to that political 
cause which T think Is the true and on caune 
of the whoie country and the whole world 
Bolomon says, “ e is aw time to — 
silence,’ and when men wrangle by the mont 
with no certainty that they mean the same 
thing while using the same word, it perhaps 
were as well if they would keep silence. T 
words © coercion” and “in om” are much 
used in these days, and often with some tem 
per and hot blood. Let us make sure, if we 
can, that we do not misunderstand the mean 
ing of those who use them. Let us get the 
exact definitions of these words, not from 
my maries, fh the oy ey 
w certain eprecate the things 
would ne by the use of the words. 
What, t is “coercion?” What is “ inva- 
sion” ~=Would the marching of an army into 
South Carvlina, without the consent of her 
people: and with hostile intent toward them 
nvasion’ | certainly think it would be 
“coercion” aleo, if the South Carolinians 
were forced to submit. But if the United 
Mates should merely bold and retake its own 
forts and other paper and collect the 
duties on foreign mportations, or even with. 
hold the mails from places where they were 
habitually violated, would any or all these 


abe “invasion” of “coercion *" Do our 
lovers of the Union, but who spite 
ly resolve that they will resist coercion 


and invasion, understand that such things as 
these on the part of the United States would be 
the coercion of invasion of a Mate? If so, their 
idea of mneans to preserve the object of their 
great affection would seem to be exceedingly 
thin and airy. If sick, the little pille of the 
bomerpathist would be much too lange for 
them to ewallow. In their view, the Union, ax 
a family relation, would seem to be no regular 
marriage, but rather a sort of free-love arrange 
ment, to be maintained by passional attraction 
Hy the way, in what consiale the special sacred 

nem of a Mate? T apeak not of the position as 

signed to a State in the Union by the Constitu 

tien, for that " the bond we all recognize 
That position, however, a State cannot carry 
out of the Union with it T speak of that as 
sumed primary right of a State to rule all which 
is lems than itself, and to ruin all which is larger 
than iteelf, Ifa State and a county, in a given 
case, should be equal in extent of territory, 
and equal in number of inhabitants, in what, 
asa matter of principle, is the State better 
than the county? W an exchange of names 
be an exchange of righta? U what prin- 
— on what rightful principle, may a te, 
being no more than one fiftieth part of the na- 
thon fn soll and population, break up the na 

tion and then coerce a proportionably larger 
subdivision of iteeclf in the most arbitrary way? 
What mysterious right to pley tyrant is con- 
ferred on a district of country with its people 
by merely calling ita State? Fellow citizens, 
Tam not asserting anything, T am merely 
asking questions for you to consider, And 
now allow me to bid you farewell 


Breeen or Mn Lancoun at Concinnats 
Hix Abppursses Himexir to Tun Kan 
TUCRLANA 

I have spoken but once before this in Cin 
cinnati Tint was a year previous to the 
late Presidential election On that occasion, 
in a playful manner, but with sincere words, 
1 addressed much of what | said to the Ken 
tuckiana =I gave my opinion that we, as Re 
sublicans, would ultimately beat them as 
omen rate, but that they could postpone that 
result longer by nominating Senator Doug 
las for the Presidency, than they could in any 
other way They did not, in any true sense 
of the word, nominate Mr Douglas, and the 
result has come, certainly as soon as ever | 
etpected it 
aleo told them how | expected they 
would be treated after they should have been 
beaten, and ] now wish te call their attention 
to what | then sail 
“When we do, as we say we will, beat you, 
you, perhaps, want to hnow what we will do 
with you 1 will tell you, as far as Lam author 
ized to speak for the —- what we 
mean to do with you © mean to treat you 
as pear ae we jx®aibly can as Washington, 
Jeffereon and Niadioon treated you. We 
mean to leave you alone, and in po way to 
interfere with your institutions—to abide by 
all and every compromise of the Constitution 
ln a word— coming back to the original pro 
position—to treat you, so far as degenerate 
men—it we have dogenerated— may, aceord 
ing to the example of those noble fathers, 
Washington, Je vn and Madison. We 
mean to remember that you are as good as 
we, that there is no difference between us 
other than the difference of circumstances, 
We mean to recognize and bear in mind al 
ways that you have as good hearts in your 
bosoms as other people, of, as we claim to 
ave, and lo treat you posertinale ri 

Fellow citizens of Kentucky— Friends, 
brethren—may | call you such *—in my new 
position I see no occasion and feel no inclina. 
tien tw retract « word of this If it shall not 
be made guod, be assured that the fault shall 





uanti 

oh Ga 

are , barren bills, 

which lovk as Lhougn had suddenly 
upheaved from the bowels of Ube earth thou 

sands of years ago by some terrific volcanic 
eruption, work was still unfinished 





not be mine. 

Theee remarks were received with great 
entbustasm 
. Evrnact From Sreecues at Prrrascre 
And here I may remark that in every 
short address I have made to the people, in 


every crowd b which | have passed of 
oe comme cihenton inn heme tpaae ¥ e pre 


sent distracted state of the country 
It is naturally expected that I should my 
upon this subject; but if 1 touch 
upon B Aah, & wonld involve an elaborate 
discumion he great number of the quee- 








that when I do epeak, I ma 
as possible. [Loud 


} 

When | do speak, I hope | will say nothing 
in opposition to the spirit of the Constitution, 
or cont to the integrity of the Union, or 


which will prove in 
the pex or to the peace of the whole coun 
try. [Vociferout applause.| And farther 


when the time arrives for me to 
ect, | hope I will say no 
mt the people general! 
the country, ly if thelr 
expectations have been upon an 
which I may have heretofore sald. [Ap- 


more, 
om this great eu 
to 4 


Notwithstanding the peneeees across the 
river (the speaker pointing southwardly to 
the Monongahela and smiling.) there is really 
no crisis, except an artificial one. [Laughter 
and applause.| What ts there now to war 
rant the condition of affairs prevented by our 
friends over the river’ Take even thelr own 
view of the questions involved, there is no 
thing to justify the course they are pursuing. 

I repeat then, that there fs no crisia, ex 
cepting such a one as may be gotten up ot 
any time by turbulent men, aided by 
ing politicians 

My advice then, under the circumstances, 
is to keep cool, If the great American peo 
ple weg ms theif temper on both sides of 
the line, fiese troubles will come to an end, 
and the question that now distracts the coun 
ty will be settled just as surely as all other 
dimculticn of a like character, which have 
originated in the Government, have been ad 
justed.§ Let the people on both sides keep 
their self possession, and just as other clouds 
have cleared away in due time, so will this, 
and this great nation continue to p as 
heretofore. [Loud applause| But, low 
citizens, I have spoken longer on this sub 
ject than I intended in the onteet. [Cries of 
“Go on, go on.”’| 

Fellow citizens, as this is the first opportu. 
nity I have had to ~~ a Pennsylvania as- 
semblage, it seems a fitting time to indulge in 
a few remarks on the important question of 
the tariff——a subject of great magnitude, and 
one attended with many difficulties, owing to 
the great variety of interests involved. So 
long as direct taxation for the support of the 
Government is not resorted to, a tariff ts ne- 
or. A tariff is to the Government what 
meal is to a family. But while this is admit- 
ted, it still becomes necessary to modify or 
change Its operations, according as new inter- 
esta or new circumstances arise. So far, there 
is little difference of opinion among politici- 
ana, but the question as to how far imposts 
may be adjusted for the protection of home 
industry, gives rise to numerous views and ob- 
Jections. I must confess that I do not under- 
stand the subject in all ite multiform bearin 
but I promise you that I will give it my clo 
seat attention, and endeavor to comprehend it 
more fully. And here I may remark that the 
Chicago platform contains a plank upon this 
subject, which I think should be'regarded as 
a law for the incoming Administration. [Im- 
mense demonstrations of \ peremen In tact, 
on this question.as well as all othersubjectaen- 
bodied in that platform, we should not vary 
from what we gave the people to understand 
would be our policy when we obtained their 
votes, [Continued applause.| Permit me, 
fellow citizens, to read the tari? plank of the 
Chicago platform, or rather, have it read in 
your hearing, by one who has younger eyes 
than | have 
Mr. Lincoln's private Secretary then read 
section 12th of the Chicago platform, as fol 
lows: —" That while providing revenue for 
the support of the General Government 
by duties upon imports, sound policy requires 
such an adjustment of these duties as may 
encourage the development of the industrial 
interests of the whole country; and we com 
mend that policy of national exchanges, 
which secures to the workingman liberal 
wages, to agriculture remunerating prices, to 
mechanics and manufacturers an adequate 
reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, 
and to the nation commercial prosperity anc 
independence.” 

Mr. Lincoln continued :— Now, I must con- 
fess that there are shades of difference in 
construing even this platform, but I am not 
now intending to discuss these differences, 
but merely to give you some general idea of 
the subject. | have long thought that if 
there be any article of necessity which can be 
produced at home, with as little or nearly 
the same labor as abroad, it would be better 
t» protect that article of labor at its true 
standard of value. Ifa bar of iron got out of 
the mines in England, and a bar of iron taken 
from the mines in Pennsylvania, can be pro 
duced at the same cost, it follows that if the 
English bar be shipped from Manchester to 
Pittsburg, and the American bar from Pitts 
burg to Manchester, the cost of carriage is 
lost | Laughter] If we had ne iron 
here, then we should encourage the ship- 
ment from a foreign country, but not when 
we can make it as cheaply in our own coun 
try. This brings us back to the first propo- 
sition, that if any article can be soodaned af 
home at nearly the same cost as abroad, 
the carriage is lost labor. The treasury of 
the nation is in such a low condition at pre 
sent, that this subject now demands the atten 
tion of Congress, and will demand the imme 
diate consideration of the new Administra 
tien. The tariff bill now before Congress 
may of may net pass at the present session, 
l confess | do not understand the precise 
provisions of that bill. 1 do not know whe- 
ther it can be passed by the present Congress 
orn. It may or may not become the law 
of the land; but if it does pass, that will be an 
end of the matter until a mortification ean be 
effected, should such be deemed necessary, 
If it does not pass, and the latest advices I 
have are to the effect that it is still pending, 
the next Congress will have to give this 
subject the earliest attontion 
Extract From Srenen at CLEVELAND, Outro 
Frequent allusion w# made to the excitement 
at present existing in national politics It is 
as well that I should also allude to it here. 1 
think there is no occasion for any excite- 
ment. The crisia, as it is called, is altogether 
an artificial crisia = In all parts of the nation 
there are differences of opinion on politica 
There are differences of opinion even here. 
You did not all vote for the person who now 
addresses you. And how i it with those 
who are not here’ Have they not all their 
rights, as they ever have had? Do they not 
have their fugitive slaves returned now as 
ever’ Have they not the same Constitution 
that they have lived under for the last sevent 
odd years? Have they not a position as cith 
zens of this common country, and have we 
any power Ww change that position? 
“What then, is the matter with them? 
Why all this excitement’ Why ail these 
’ As | sak before, this crisis is 


Mr. Lincoln said they must be content with 
bat few words from him. He was very much 
fatigued, and had spoken so frequently, that 
he was already hoarse. lle thanked them 
fyr the cordial, the magnificent reception 
had given him, and not less did he 
for the votes they had given him 
quite as much be them 
efficient aid Uncy bed given the cause 
he represeated; s cause which he 
y 


res 
rf 


ay Wass one. Tle Lad one more 
to say. Hie was given to understand 


ais 





be as nearly 
continued ap- 


imical to the Wherties of 


FS ng perty ropporters, bat by men of all 


is as it should be. 
If Judge had been elected and 
had been here on his way to W 3 


as I am, the Republicans would ve 
qaoes 3 See him just as bis friends 
ve joined with mine to-night. If all do not 
now to save the good old ship of the 


‘nion this voyage, nobody will have a chance 
to pilot her on another cruise. He concluded 


b —— — for the devotion 
had shown cause of the Union sd 
GH It is with faded beauty as with « clock; 
the more the face is enamelled, the more 
clearly do we see the progress pf Time. 
t@ A sallor poet on the sea writes a val. 
entine to his ledy love, in which he says 


Fly, white-winged sea-bird following fast, 
That dips around our foamy wake, 

tio nestle in ber virgin breast, 
And kiss ber pure lips for my sake! 


The “ white-winged sea-bird” that suggests 
iteclf is an albatross, and if this be the large 
ornithological specimen designated, we should 
like to see how it would manage to “ nestle 
in ber virgin breast,” as requested by the poet. 

t®” Snow Youn Eans, Lapies.—An Eng- 
lish hairdresser denounces the custom of la- 
dies covering their cars with their hair. He 
says it is productive of the diseases of the ear, 
preventing the circulation of air essential to 
its healthy action, 

tw * G. is so very close,” it was observed, 
“he will squabble about a cent.” “ Well,” 
remarked W., “I have always thought that 
the leas one squabbles about the better.” 

t®™ The largest piece of silver ever taken 
from a mine was found in Norway, and placed 
in the Royal Museum at Copenhagen. It 
weighed five hundred and sixty pounds, and 
was worth about nine thousand dollars. In 
South America a mass of silver, nearly pure, 
was found in 1704, which weighed three hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. 

t@ A cat, even if she be friendly, never 
approaches thee by a direct course. No more 
does a truth, oh, friend, but winding round thy 
stupidities, and rubbing up against thy preju- 
dices, it reaches thee gently—and then per- 
haps scratches 

tH Bartlett & Co, of Hartford, Conn., 
made 800 gallons of syrup from the Chinese 
sugar canc last season, It yielded eight bar- 
rels per acre. 

tw A pedagogue told one of his scholars, 
ason of the Emerald Isle, to spell Aostility. 
“Ilorse, horse,” commenced Pat. “ Not 
horseAility,” said the teacher, “ but Aos-tility.” 
“Sure,” replied Pat, “an’ didn’t ye tell me, 
the other day, not to say joss! Be jabers, 
it's wan thing wid ye one day and another the 
nixt.” 
tw To Quirr Cuitonky.--If a young 
child is provided with a large, substantial rag 
doll to take to bed with him, he will seldom 
be unwilling to go to bed, even when wide 
awake. Tle will pet and talk to the rag-baby 
till he goes quietly to sleep. These are the 
best and most satisfactory dolls for small 
children 
C@™ What is it that prevents sympathy be 
tween class and class’ Not merely difference 
of opinion, but difference of taste. The differ- 
ence in feeling between educated and unedu- 
cated men places a great gulf between them. 
We are attracted and repelled by our instine- 
tive sympathies even more than by our intel- 
lectual views, 

&@™ Spiritual authority for pawning—* Put 
up thy sword.” 

CH The flint stone was probably one of the 
first missiles that one enemy lanced at an- 
other; the ingenious savage then turned it 
into an arrow-head, and the more ingenious 
warrior afterward planted it in the lock of a 
musket. 

Ca Ex rkaonpixany Acniceitoure.-The 
man who planted a dagger in his enemy's 
breast, raised a crop of hemp that elevated 
him in the world. 

t@™ Danie! Pratt, Jr, perpetual candidate 
for the Presidency, states that he found it 
quite sickly up at Lewiston Falla, Maine, dur- 
ing a late visit. Ata majority of the residen- 
cea, where he called with a view of being the 
guest of the owner, he received the unwelcome 
intelligence that the sickness of a member of 
the famity obliged them to dectine the prof. 
fered honor 

6H™ Be not too diffident in your choice of 
a Vocation ; it seems right that a man should 
devote himself to the very highest pursuits in 
which he has any chance of excelling. 

6H” Friendship, love and piety ought to 
be handled with a sort of mysterious secrecy ; 
they ought to be spoken of only in the rare 
moments of prefect confidence—to be mutu- 
ally understood in silence. Many things are 
too delicate to be spoken. Professedly re- 
ligious people often disgust us by the freedom 
with which they handle sacred themes | 
t@™ At the court of the lion was a noble 
horse, who had long and faithfully served his 
King ; and bis master prized and loved his 
faithful servant as he deserved. This was 
distasteful to the crowd of inferior courtiers, 
and the fox undertook to undermine the 
trusty servant and rob him of his monarch's 
favor. But his insinuations were nobly and 
wisely met by the king of beasts. “1 need 


no stronger proof of the worth of my good 
horse, than that he has such a vile wretch as 
thou for his enemy.” 

ew” Exerciosn —Exercise should not be 
continued after the effort has become at all 
painful. Our muscles, like the rest of our 
bodies, are made susceptible of pain, for the 
beneficent purpose that we may know that 
they are in danger, and may thus be excited | 
to do everything in our power to remove 
them from it. It is a mistaken notion that 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Italian Parliamen election had re- 
sulted favorably to the M Count Ca- 
vour is returned from Turin, and Garibaldi 


reserve. 
An important treasonable correspondence 
with Gaeta has been discovered. 


feebler. 

The Paris Patrie denies that the Emperor 
is cqsemraming “sy to resist ) hea 
man jermany, or is organizing a 
for the Balti. — 

The Lendon Times is very severe upon 
Senator's Seward's recent speech. 


Srveutan Cnarner—Last week, in the 
House of tatives, Mr. Pryor, of Vir- 
ginia, obtained leave to introduce the follow- 
ing, as a question of privilege : 

y hereas, the following statement appeared 
in the New York Times: 

“It is ascertained that, in addition to the 
‘ frauds perpetrated by the 
members of Congress, they have taken from 
the Congressional Library—which is, proba- 
bly, the best in this country, containing many 
books which cannot be obtained elsewhere— 
some of the most valuable volumes in the 
whole collection, Thousands of dollars’ worth 
have been thus abstracted and carried off Ww 
these members. Amongthem a single Sou 
Carolina member, I am informed, has more 
than four hundred dollars’ worth of digests of 
the most valuable character, and which can 
never be replaced. Scarcely one of these 

ntlemen took the trouble to return - 
yey A cote Sam very cauti- 
ous to have them carefully ked and sent 
off. A member from one of the Border States, 
who favors secession, and thought his State 
sure to secede, sent orders for upwards of one 
thousand dollars’ worth of books recently, 
which, under the rules of the Library, were 
refused. This is regarded here to be yf ea 
akin to what Webster defines as ‘ theft! ” 

Therefore, Resolved, That a Select Com- 
mittee of three be appointed to inquire into 
the truth of the statement, and that the com- 
mittee have power to send for persons and 
papers, with leave to report at any time. 

e resolution was 

Tus Romance or a CELESTIAL KrrcHen. 
—Charles Dickens, in his weekly r, is 
telling curious and cruel stories about Chinese 
cookery. When anxious to cook a lamb in 
the highest style of art, the Chinese, it is said, 
build a low mud wall, inclosing a space of 
two or three feet across, and another wall 
outside, forming a circus of about two feet 
wide, in which they set pots containing wine, 
vinegar, amupenee and so forth. In the inner 
space they light a good fire, and in the circus 
thus prepared, put alive lamb. The lamb 
naturally becomes thirsty from the great heat 
of the fire, and drinks what he finds as he 
runs backward and forward in search of 
means of escape. When the drinks are all 
swallowed and dried into the animal's flesh, 
the lamb becomes exhausted, falls down dead, 
and in a very short time is completely roast- 
ed. Turtle may be prepared, aceording to 
the same authority, by placing it over the fire 
in a pot of water, in the lid of which there is 
a hole large enough to allow the turtle to put 
out his head. As the water becomes hot, the 
turtle naturally thrusts his head out to get at 
the cooler air, when be is fed with spiced 
wine and seysauce, which he drinks readily 
as a relief from the heat. This goes on as 
long as he has strength to keep his head up, 
ate the turtle does not part with life —_ 
he seldom fails to go om stuffing himself till 
he is cooked. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION ON Szia- 
veny.—In the House, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, 
offered the following resolution which was 
passed unanimously :— 

Keaolved, That neither Congress, nor the 
people, nor the Governments of the non- 
slaveholding States have any constitutional 
right to legislate upon or interfere with 
slavery in any of the slaveholding States of 
the Union. 

This passed under the operation of the pre- 
vious question—yeas 161, nays none. 

The following resolution has been offered 
by Mr. McKean, of N. Y.:— 

Resolved, That the Select Committee of 
Five be instructed to inquire whether, by the 
consent of the people, or of the State Govern- 
ments, or by compensating the slaveholders, 
it be practicable for the General Government 
to procure the emancipation of the slaves in 
some, or all, of the border States, and, if so, 
to report a bill for that purpose. 

Laid over for debate. 


Arne Oroans BY Water Power —Mr. 
William Kennish, of Virginia, has invented a 
new method of turning the pressure of any 
fluid or gas into rotary power, by means of a 
very ingenious snail revolving in a cylinder, 
with partitions and gates so arranged a& to 
secure a continuous and direet pressure upon 
the face of the snail. With the pressure of a 
column of water it has all the force of a hy- 
draulic press. Its motion is perfectly eq ec, 
and the inventor claims that by means of it 
he reduces the friction of a current of water 
passing through it to 3 per cent, realizing 97 
sr cent. of the weight of the water, through 
its whole fall, in rotary power. A machine 
in operation at the Nassau Water Works in 
Brooklyn supplies power to a circular saw. 
It is proposed to use it for furnishing air to 
organs, its motion being uniform, and com- 
pletely under control by turning on or off the 
water, which the player may do by means of 
a pedal. It will, we understand, soon be in- 
troduced into some of our churches. 


Conoress.—The two Houses met on the 
13th, and counted the votes for President and 
Vice President—Vice President Breckinridge 
announced the result :-— 


For Abraham Lincoln, ef Iinvis, 180 votes 
John C. Breckinridge, of Ky., _- * 
John Bell, of Tennessee, 2 


Stephen A. Dougtas, of Illinois, ie 


Whereapon, the Vice President, rising, 
said:—Abraham Lincoln, of Hlinois, having 
received a majority of the whole number of 
electoral votes, is duly elected President of 
the United States for the four years commen- 
cing on the fourth of March, 1861. 

Hie made a similar announcement as to 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, for Vice Presi- 
dent 

ImporRTANT FRoM Maxico.—The steamer 
Velasco had arrived at Havana from Vera 





exercise of all kinds, and under ail circum- 
stances, is beneficial. Unleas it is adapted to | 
the condition of the muscles, it will prove | 
the agent of death, not the giver of health, | 
{@™ To prevent horses’ feet from balling | 
with snow, smear the soles of the feet an.! | 
the inside of the shoes preity freely with sof 
moat 

GF A young clergyman, very deficient in 
learning, complaining to Dr. Johnson that | 
somehow or other he had Jost all his Greek, | 
“1 suppose,” ssid the Doctor, “ it was at the | 





this reception was tender d, not oaly by 


E 


tune I lost my great estate in Yorkshire ” 


Cruz, bringing Gen. Miramon and the exiled 
Foreign Ministers. 

The Papal Nuncio was insulted at Vera 
Cruz and took refage in the French Consu- 
late. 

Miramon escaped in disguise afuer encoun- 
tering t dangers. 

The Archbishops and Bishops have all been 
exiled. The populace stoned them on their 
way to Vera Cruz They were afterwards de 
tained by the authorities for trial. [They 
have arrived at New Orleans. ] 


New York, Feb. 1\—The steamer Daniel 
Webster, to sail to-day, will carry out one 
hundred and fifty troops for Fort Pickens. 


These cabete bab bean placed at 
m at 
} wp Je = LL 
came that the New York vessels bad been 
wat. Mr. Lamar (Georgia agent in New 

says :— 
THe when I got s private despatch 
waetie ols ation 

to 

prevent the seizure. Dar i kod been dees 
the day before, Oy y ye 
ot toe comma deat conan’ ded bs 
at the \4 

nthe ve their owners, on 
“You will see that the to re 

a _— pa = on Ah 
caizure of the veusalo in flovennah and thougs 
ten cases remain unclaimed, it is because their 
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Tuk Coup Taurspay.—Bayard Taylor 
has been having a renewal of his Polar ex- 
periences. He reached New York on the 
9th, having been three days and a sigh in 
getti Toronto. y 
morable Thursday of last week he spent in 

ing from Toronto to Suspension 
poe snow six feet 
below zero. Owing to 
strong wind this 
os ever felt hd yam ey circle. 
ra’ compan t a 

g of men to Covel ahead dato 

ey were obliged to come in to the stoves 
every two or three minutes oa day— 
and in spite of this constant re of 
them froze noses, tocs, hands and ears.—J. 
Y. Traveller, 





A New Maregiat ror tax Riss or Un- 
BRELLAS— Many unsuccessful pom ty 
been made to obtain a perfect su for 
whalebone, in the man re of the ribs of 
umbrellas ard 
facturer has at 
ber of the second growth, when selected from 
the butt erid of the foot, and anerees ont See 
from knobs, any sh after subjection 
cu rocess, be employed as a substitute 
wy Fe, It is even said to be superior 
to whalebone in toughness and tenacity, and 
the ribs made from it always resume their 
original straight condition after exposare to 
the weather. 


Tar Wasitnoton Peack ConFERENCR — 
The committee appointed to prepare matters 
for the consideration of the Peace Conven- 
tion, reported on the 15th, a plan of pacifica- 
tion. 

It is understood to be compounded of the 
propositions of Crittenden and Guthrie and 
the border State Committee resolutions, and 
among other things, applies the le of 
the Missouri Compromise north of 86 deg. 30 
min. and the popular sovereignty doctrine 
south of that line, 


Sout Cano.ina.—Judging from recent 
articles in the Charleston Mercury, South Ca- 
rolina is not very well pleased with the tariff 
and anti-slave-trade planks in the Provisional 
Constitution of the “Southern Confedera- 
tion.” Mr. Spratt, in a long article, says :— 

“Slavery, like the Thracian horse, return- 
ing from the field of victory, still bears a 
master on his back; and having achieved 
one revolution to escape Democracy at the 
North, it must still achieve another to ececape 
it at the South.” 


Tuk INVASION OF Wasminoton.—The Spe- 
cial Committee of the House to investigate 
this matter, are unanimously of opinion that 
whatever combination or interests may have 
existed at an earlier period, that for the last 
six months there has m no appearance or 
vestige of an organization with hostile in- 
tent on Washington, or the public property 
therein. 

t#” Mrs. Partington says, that “ when abe 
was a gal she used to go to parties, and al- 
ways had a beau to extort her home. But 
now,” says she, “ the gals undergo all sorts of 
declivities; the task of extorting them home 
revolves on their dear selves.” The old lady 
drew down her specs, and thanked her stars 
that she had lived in other days, when men 
could depreciate the worth of the female sex. 
“ Besides,” she added, “so many men ar mur- 
dered every day, that you gals must make 
haste and get husbands as soon as you can, 
or there won't be any left.” “ Why so, aunt?” 
“Why, I see by the paper that we must have 
got almost thirty thousand post-offices, and 
nearly all of ‘em dispatches a mad! every 
day.” 

2” Some tasteful individual very correct 
ly remarks that the best lip salve in creation 
is a kiss; the remedy should be used with 
great care, however, as it is apt to bring ou 
an affection of the heart. 

€@ An American lady, who had been sick 
at Marseilles, and had received many kind 
attentions from many of her sex, both French 
and English, was asked to give her opinion 
respecting the two classes of her sympa- 
thizers. Her reply was :—“ They were both 
very kind. The French ladies brought me 
flowers all day; the English ladies sat up 
with me all night.” 

“Who can rest when music pleads 

For love, for tears, for warlike deeds?” 


€@™ The greatest coward may avoid sha 
king in his shoes by wearing boots or going 
barefooted 

t# Great Taraersa—A writer has very 
wisely observed, that “he that talks all he 
knows wil! talk more than he knows. Great 
talkers discharge too thick to take always 
true aim.” 

tw A Crry Wirsoct Svcsursa—lit iv 
strange that a city of the size and antiqaity 
of Pekin should have little or no suburb 
round it. The walls in most places look 
down on green fields outside, and the only 
approach to a suburb uw the village in which 
the British army is now quartered, whicb, 
however, is quite detached from the city, there 
being a plain of a mile or two in breadth ly- 
ing between 

&@™ The attention of the French Govern- 
ment has been foreibly drawn t a very se- 
rious symptom of social retrogression : pame- 
ly, the gradual diminution of the people, in- 
stead of « steadily increasing population, as 
in most European countries, Oat of the 36 
departments of France, no leas than 64 are 
returned as having lost ground in this respect, 
4 keepitig stationary, and only 28 presenting 
a trifling augmentation 
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ha. Buemanan is ing bie Uheary,, and 
his howeekeeper at Wheatland has to 
for his arrival on the 5th of March. 


letter from Bishop Polk says :—“ Onur separa- 
tion from our brethren of ‘ The ae 
Episcopal Church in the United States’ has 
been effected, because we must our na- 
tionality. Not because there has any dif- 
ference of opinion as to Christian or 
eatholic usage. Upon points we are 
all one.” 


chanan was expu 
California Assem 

Farrayon ro Deata.—An Bagh moe 
says thet the bodies of Capt. Staples an wife 
(formerly Miss Stow, of ), of the Ame- 
rican Golden Star, recently wrecked on 
the coast of I had been recovered ; 
that were in each other's arms, 

captain held in his hand 


incurring 
the other delegates e incurred, state 
that based their action on the odestion 
by the vention of the proposition to sub- 
mit the ordinance to a vote of the people, 


and the refusal of that body to adopt any 
measures looking towards co-operation or 
consultation with other States. “ Other men 


and other times” will render a correct verdict 

on their course. ° 
Tue Memorial de la Loire, a Bt. Etienne 
uestion of the 


that the 
Weal Preseh army with six-shot revolvers, 
der consideration. It is proposed that 


the infantry should carry the 
to the waistband, and the. cay on the right 
of the saddle. 

Tue report of the House committee.on the 
Indian Bond transactions developes a most 
infamous state of affairs. Goy. Floyd is deeply 
implicated. The amount stolen is six millions 
of dollars. Where it has gone to is yet to be 
discovered. 

Tue appropriation of twelve hundred thou- 
sand do to build seven new sloops of es 
has passed the Senate—yeas 27, nays 17. 
Messrs. Bigler, Douglas, Johnson (Tenn ) and 
Latham voting with the Republicans in the 
affirmative. 

Mn. Linco.n pronounces the letter a rank 
lorgery published by the Charleston Mercury, 
alleged to have been written by him to a Mr. 
Spencerof Wheeling, Va, in relation to the 
John Brown raid. 

Cart. Morrison, who surrendered the reve- 
nue cutter Lewis Cass to the authorities of 
Alabama, has tendered his ation to the 
Navy Department. Without taking notice of 
this document, the Secretary of the Treasu 
ordered his name to be stricken from the rolis 
of the service, 

THe report that the Constitution of -the 
Southern Confederation adopted as a basis 
Free Trade, is erroneous. A tariff is provided 
for. a 

Loxp Lyons has received official notice 
from the British Consul at Savannah, that the 
captain of an English vessel, who had invited 
4 negro stevedore to dine with him, was tarred 
and cottoned by the Rattlesnake Club. 

REMARKABLE Fact.—A lady in San Fran- 
cisco became mother to a fine and healthy 
daughter Dec. 26th. Mother and child did 
well. But two weeks afterward the same lady 
gave birth to a fine boy, who is also flourish- 
ing, a8 well as the mother. This circumstance, 
altho h of extreme rarity, is the second well- 
asce ed case of the in the United 
Suaten, cmeees omepeed - by medical men 
ipon clearly ascertai: P grounds. 

In the Paris Court of Correctional Police, 
recently, a lady, by no means young, advanced 
coquettishly to the witness stand to give her 
testimony. What is your name’ Virginie 
Loustatot. Your age? Twenty-five. [Ex- 
clamations of incredulity from the antaee 
The lady's evidence being taken, she regain 
her place, still coquettishly bridling, and the 
next witness was introduced. This one was a 
full-grown young man. Your name? said the 
Judge. I tatot. Your age? Twen- 
ty-seven Are you a relative of the last 
witness I am her son. Thunder! murmured 
the magistrate, your mother must have mar- 

ried very young. 

Mk. Lixcotn will reach Philadelphia on 
Thursday, the 2ist, and on Friday morning, 
&t nine o'clock, will leave for Harrisburg. 

THeERe is a tree in Williamstown, Massa- 
Chusetts, so situated that it draws nourish- 
ment from Massachusetts, New York and 
Vermont. It stands on the spot where those 
three States join. 

Paris SKATERS.—The 
the Boston Post :— 

“A Paris letter describing the gathering of 
the elite of Paris on the ice says:—' By far 
the best skaters are the Americans. Mrs. Ro- 
nalds or Reynolds, of Boston, carries off the 
palm among the ladies. Many and high- 
flown are the complimentary remarks made 
about her by the male portion of the Court as 
the glides by ly, her animated and 
beautiful face flushed with the eeable ex- 
ercise. Among the gentlemen, Mr. Camac, a 
young Philadelphian, is the champion.’” 


following is from 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
CORRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poser, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 
(oc Saturday last. The market closing steady :— 
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PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the eek 
“mounted to about 979 head. The prices reallans 
; t from 


were from 7 to 9¥c ® B. 70 Cows bro 
$25 to 40 nead* Sheep were sold at from 


SoHE SS mitts, oe mes 


cwt, net. 
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May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 
H. DEX TEA & CO., 113 Nesese &., N.Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEKY, No. 191 Naseas &. N.Y. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Sen Iron Buiding, Baltimore. 
A. WILLIAMS & CO., 100 Washington St., Boston. 
BUNT & MINER, Nos. 71 & 73 Fifth Street, Pittebdurg. 
GRORGE N. LEWIS, 86 West 6th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
A. GUNTER, No. 99 Third S., Lowieville, Ky. 
NBON & TREANOR, Nashville, Tenn. 

E. BEMON, Richmond, Va. 
MILTON BOULLEMET, Mobile, Ala. 
J.C. MORGAN & CO., New O-ieans, La 
GRAY & CRAWFORD, &. Lous, Mo. 
McNALLY & CO., Chicago, Lilinoia 

Periodica! dealers generally 
States have it for sale. 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


and bet- 
ter brands of superfine; $5,12\4@5,37'¢ for ex- 
4 common and good extra 
Syroy 2200 bbis Western family, 
600 bbls city mills do, on terms k 
private. The trade have been buying moderate ly 
within the above of prices for superfine 
and extras, and from 65,75 up to $6,50 for 
as in quality, Rye Flour is rather lower, 
with smal! sales at #5, fo@s,75 % bb) for common 
and choice brands. Corn Meal is but little in- 
quired for and dull at §2,87\,@2,00 for Penn- 
sylvania Meal, at which rates some small sales 


are copestes. 
GRAIN—The receipts and stocks of Wheat are 


5 


gi for fair to good and choice reds, mostly at 
1,25 to §1,26 for prime Pennsylvania, in store, 
from $1,32 to 61,50 for common and choice 
white, the latter for Kentucky. Rye is dull and 
lower, with sales of 4000 bus io notice in lots, at 
70@66c for Pennsylvania, and 65@63c for Bouth- 
ern, clos at the owen Saree. Corn Is ar- 
riving leas tweety, about 30,000 bus, mostly new 
low, having been sold at 56@5k8c for dry and 
for damp lots, as to condition. Old ‘Corn 
is selling in a small way at 65c. Oats are dull 
and droo and about 15,000 bus Pennsylvania 
sold at » in store, including some small 
lots of Southern at lige, Barley is but lit- 
tle inquired for, and sales of New York State are 
at 65@72c, mostly at the 
Barley Malt is also quiet, and selling at p 
as in quality. Of Mill Feed sales are reported at 
$19 ® ton. 

PROVISIONS—The market for the Hog pro- 
duct generally is quiet, and ces rather weak, 
with a limited business doing in barrelled meats 
at $18(@18,25 for mess Pork, and $12@14 for cit 
mess Beef, Dressed Hogs are selling at sae 
the 100 Ths, Bacon moves off as wanted, mostly 
to go south, at $5}¢@83(c for shoulders, and 10% 
(@10%(c for sides, cash and time. Hames arest y 
at 1l(@lSe for plain and fancy cured. Of green 
Meats sales of 150,000 the bulk sides and shouid- 
ers, are reported at 94¢ for the former, and Ti 
for the latter, and 200 casks at \e #D above 
these rates, all on the usual terms. Hama range 
at W@QY'oc in pickle, Lard is dull, and selling fo 
a small way at 10\¢@10'¢e In tes and bbls, cash 
and 4 months, and kegs at lligc. Butter is also 
very dull: we quote packed at 10c, and roll at 
12@l4ce. Cheese is steady at 10@11¢ asin qual- 
ity, and the sales limited. Eggs are more “lenty, 
and selling at 14@1Lie # dozen, which is a further 
decline. 

COTTON—The market has ruled dull and un- 
settled during the past week, and prices are fully 
‘ec lower, the sales reach about 600 bales, mostly 

plands, at from 104% to 12'¢@13\c for ordinary 
to good middling and middling fair quality, cash, 
including some Tennessee and Mobile at from 
12\¢ to l4e, on time. 

HARK— The receipts and stocks are very light, 
and the demand for Quercitron steady at $25, 
with further small sales of Ist No 1 at that figure. 


BEESWAX is wanted at 31@%2c B Tt, and very 
little offering or selling. 
COAL—There are very few orders coming in, 


and but little selling for shipment; prices rule 
about the same, with a moderate business doing 
to hi the home trade at previous quotations. 

co E—The stock has been increased by the 
recent arrivals, and the market is firm, Jes 
reach some 4500 bags, principally Rio, at from 
10% to 1c, as in quality, including Laguayra in 
small lote at 14c, and Java at 15% (@16c, all on the 
usual credit. 

COPPER—There is little or nothing doing in 
elther Sheathing or Yellow Metal, and no changes 
in the market. 

FEATHERS are scarce, and selling in a small 
way at 47(@48c B® Db, 

RUIT continues dull; there has been little or 
nothing done in the way of sales, and quotations 
are nominally unchanged. 

FURS— Prices same as last week. 

HEMP ia quiet, the stock being nearly all in 
the hands of the manufacturers, 

HOPS—The sales continue very small at 26a 
30¢ for new crop, eastern and western. The stock 
is light and old bops are very dull. 

IRON—There is little or pothin doing in the 
way of sales. Some 1500 tons Ant racite, chicfly 
No, 3, however, have been disposed of on terms 
kept private. 

«EAD—We hear of no sales of pig to alter quo 
tations, which are nearly nominal. 

LUMBER continues extremely dull, and the 
only sale we hear of is 100,000 English Laths at 


$1, 4y M. 

MOLARSSES—The market is dull but firm, with 
tales of 2000300 barrels New Orleans at Sic, on 
the ysual terms, 

PLASTER—There is none arriving, and we 
hear of no sales to establish a quotation. 

RICE—The stock is light, but the demand is 
limited. About 150 casks have been disposed of, 
mostly at 4H@4i¢e for prime, cash and time 

SEEDS—In Cloverseed there has been more 
doing at the decline noticed last week, and sales 
and re-sales of 2500 bushele are reported at 64,50 
@5, wostly at $4,75 H bushel for prime lots, 
which are now held at the highest figures and 
ratherscarce, including some re-: leaned oc el from 
second hands at Sc # th. ‘Timothy is searce, with 
light offerings and sales at $2,252.50 ¥ bushel, 
Domestic Flaxseed sells more freely on arrival at 
$1,431.45 @ bushel. Calcutta Linseed is higher. 

SPIRITS—There is no change in Brandy and 
Gin, and a limited business doing in the way of 
sales, N.E. Rum sells slowly at 32@%3e. Whis 
key is dull, Pennsylvania bbis selling as wanted 
at li}¢c, Ohio do, Ise, Grudge I7c, and bhds at 

lee, 

SUGARS have been very inactive, with reduced 
stocks of New Orleans to operate in, and sales of 
150(@200 hhds only are map at from 6 to 64¢« 
on time. Refining qualities are not inquired for, 
2000 t Brazils sold on terms kept private 

TALLOW is dull, with small sales of rendered 
at 94 (avec HD. 

TOBACCO is quict, with a small business 
doi in best leat aud manafactured; a sale of 
the former is reported at 10c fur Maysville. 

WOOL—The sales are in small lots, mnostly 
rates; among the transactions 
quarter blood at #c. 


fleece at stead 
we note 14,000 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Feb. 16.—FLOUR advanced; 11,000 bbis sold 
at an advance of 5c, State $5,005.15; 85550 
5,65 for Ohio; Southern unchanged. Wheat ad- 
vanced, 20,000 bus sold at an advance of lc, red 


Western 130c, prime white Canada 151},¢. Corn 
advanced, 25,000 bus sold at Mic. Pork dull, 


Lard unchanged. Whiskey dul! at 173. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
CORRECTED ror THE BaTURDAY Evenino Post. 
BY WITHERS & PETEKSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadelphia, February 16, 1861. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. |CEPHALIC PILLS. 
Thirty cents a line for cach insertion. 
Ga Payment is required in advance. CURE 
— SICK HEADACHE; 
MARRIAGES, CURE 
nl, Marnge noviow mat atways vesccom | NERVOUS HEADACHE: 
a CURE 


Ona the 1th instant, by the Rev, Joa. H. Ken- 
nard, Mr. Wittiam Wuitama, to Miss Rosanna 
Youne, both of this elty. —_ 

On the Sth instant, by the . Thos, G. Alle 
Mr. James H. Lavaner, to Miss Janz _ 
—— sy oy — by the Rev, “— . 

w, Mr. Auten Rove to Miss Erizw 
Russe.., both of this to. 

On the 10th of Feb. by the Rev. W. © 
Mr. G. W. Warr, to Miss Jann McHenry, both 
of this — 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. J. Y. Ashton, 
Mr. Cuanies R. Geace to Miss Vinormta C. 
Rerp, both of this city, 


On the 7th of Oct. the Rev. Dr. Clay, 
Mr. Joszru Monuan, to hae Lrpm L. Wrisox, 


ALL KINDS 


HEADACHE. 


By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of 
Nervous or Sick Headache may be prevented; and 
if taken at the commencement of an attack im- 
mediate relief from pain and tickness will be ob- 
tained. 


They seldom fall in removing the Veuswa and 





both of this city. Headache to which females are so sulject. 
On Mon evening, Feb. the Rev. J. They gently wels,—remov 
H. Peters, red Isaac L, Cox, to Amanpva E. on upon the bo ing 
STEALING, both of this city, Coativeneas. 
On the 4th instant, by the Rev. Francls Church, | For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, 
a Horas, to Miss Sanam Cray, both of and all p of sedentary habits, they are valu 
On Wednesday evening, Feb. 6th, by the Rey, | S¥I@ & « Lazatin, improving the appxtite, giving 
John A. McKean, Mr. Jomn SamPue, to Miss | fone and vigor to the digestive organs, and resto- 


Maar L. Kiar, both of this city, 


__ DEATHS. 


pa Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 


ring the natural clasticity and strength of the 
whole system. 

The CEPHALIC PILLS arc the result of long 
investigation and carefully conducted experi- 
ments, having been in use many years, during 
which time they have prevented and relieved » 
——- | Vast amount of pain and suffering from Head- 
ache, whether originating in the nervous systean 
or from a deranged state of the stomach. 

They are entirely vegetable in their composi. 
tion, and may be taken at all times with perfect 
safety, without making any change of diet, and 
the absence of any disagrreadle taste venders it cary 
to administer them to children. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
The genuine have five signatures of Henry C. 


Spalding on each Box. 
Bold by Druggists and all other dealers in Medi 
cines, 








by a responsible name. 





On Mi. Washington, near Pittsburg, on Wed- 
nesday evening, 6th instant, SruRLEY Saves, 
eldest son of 8. L. and M. A. Cuthbert, aged 
years, 3 months and 27 days. 

On the 11th instant, Joszru Cnesson, in his 

year. 

On first-day morning, the 10th instant, after a 
short illness, Joszru 8. eldest son of Lindley and 


Anne L. Haines, aged M4 ho 

Wilmington Bett Jo  —E4 - sal 476 years 

, OuN ears, 

On the 7th instant, Groner Ruoan, Sr. fo his 
78th year. 

On firet-day morning, the 10th instant, after a 


short illness, Jamas Stann, in his 70th year. 
x the 1th instant, Ann M. wife of Heary| A Box will be sent by mail pre-paid on receipt 
On the 12th instant, Mrs. Many Hexperson 
i 68 years. ’ PRICE, 25 CENTS. | 
On the 10th instant, Ruopa, relict of the late | All orders should be addressed to 
Thos. Bareford, in her 68th HENRY C. SPALDING, 


years, 48 Cedar Street, New York. 
On the Sth instant, Ismazn M. Paw tivo, In bis pieiiapanil ‘ 
ear. 
the 10th instant, Mrs, Many Peary, widow 


TT 


THE FOLLOWING ENDORSEMENTS OF 


BRUARY 23, 1861, 


> ee a 








of the late Robt. Perry, in her 7ist zou, 
On the Sth instant, Mary Aww, wife of Edward 
Pray, in her 3ist year. 


SPALDING'S 
CHPHALIC PILLS, 


WILL CONVINCE ALL WHO BUFFER FROM 


HEADACHE, 


TUAT A 





SILVER WARE. 

We have now on hand a large assortment of 
Bilver Ware, com ing Plain and Fancy pat- 
terns of Spoons ka, Ladles, Uream and Sugar 
poons, Butter Knives, and Napkin Ringa, &e., &e. 
¢@ above articles made for our own sales, are 
warranted equal to and sold at the lowest 


prices, CASSIDY & BALL, 
neoanes No. 12 South Second &t., SPEEDY AND SURE CURE 
ec 


5th door below Market (West side.) 


Is WITHIN THEIR REACH. 





LEASE TO READ THIS. —If you want 
Employment, send at once for Mr. BEARS’ 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Publica- 
tions are considered amo BERT SEARS 
Address, pot paid, 
aug 13- Publisher, 181 William 8t., N. Y. 


As these Testimonials were inaolicited by Mr. 
SraLpIno, they afford unquestionable 
proof of the fev of ‘his truly 
aciontt lscorery. 





Mason vinnie, Conn., Feb. 5, 161, 





| vated with 





WINCHESTER & CO., Mr. oer 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE,| 1 nave tried your Cephalic Pills, and / like them 
so well that I want you to setid me two do! 


AND 
> ' . lars’ worth more 
PATENT SHOULDER BEAM SHIRT Part of these are for the neighbors. to whom I 
MANUFACTORY, 


gave a few out of the firet box I got from you 
Send the Pills by mail, and oblige 
Your ob't Servant, 
JAMES KENNEDY 


NO. 706 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Above Seventh, opposite the Washington House. 
Fine SHIRTS and DRAWERS made from mea- 


surement at a few days’ notice, and in all cases Havenronnp, Pa, Feb. 6, N61 
WARRANTED to fit. Mr. Bratprina, 
LIBERAL INDOUCEMENTS TO WHOLESALE Bik 

BUYERS. jan5-26t I wish you to send me one more box of your 


= se ephalic Pills, T have received a great deal of benefit 








iil ee Jvom them, Yours, respectfully, 
BOOK AGENTS MARY ANN STOIKHOUSE 
WANTED, to sell RAPID BELLING, Valuable Sraver Creek, Hoxtinaotos Co, Pa | 


Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTRREST- January 1s, 1s)! ‘| 


ING CONTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates. For} HC) Spari x. 
circulars, with full A ey apply, if you live Sik 
East, to HENRY HOWE 102 Nassau street, You will please send me two boxes of ye ur | 


Cephalic Pillk, Send them immediate ly 
Respectfully yours, 


JNO. BO RIMONS 


New York; if you live West, the same, 111 
Main Street, Cincinnati. mbh1l5-tf 





P. BT have used one bor of your Hilla, and fled 
‘ r ro . ’ Mera CLeellent : 
‘WHY STAND YE ALL THE DAY IDLE?" | , 
ANY PERSON (Lady or Gentleman,) in the BeLin Vewson, Ohio, Jan, iS, Isl 
United States, possessing @small capital of from | Hresxny C. Srai DING, eq 


Please tind inclosed twenty five cents. for whie h 


$3 to $7, can enter into an easy and respectable 
send me another box of your Cephalic Ville 


business, by which from $5 to $10 rex Day CaN 





BB REALIZED. For particulars, address (with | They are truly the beat Pills [have om; trivd | 
maamp,) ACTON & UO., Mreet A. STOVER. PM 
octsoett 37 North Sixth Bt., Philada. Belle Vernon, Wyandot Co a | 


Heventy, Maew. [he lw | 
Sratpine, aq } 


BAILEY'S ORIGINAL PACKAGES § |", 


OF STATIONERY AND JEWELRY, (cise cuctansteth” ee chi 


to bring your Cephalic Pills more particularly | 
before my customers, If you have anytl ing of 
" . Th , the kind, please send to 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET. CA) pea — 
These packages contain 12 sheets of White and ' 
Colored Note Paper, and 12 White and Colored 
Envelopes; also, some one article of Jewelry. | Leent her 


rye 


Sick Ieadache, (ueually lasting two daye ) 
cured of an attack in one hour by your Fila, whic 
Respectfully yours, 





The Jewelry consists of every description of Wo oh WILKES 
goods used by the Gift Book dealers, and valued 
by them from 30 cents to $20 Keysotisn we, Fraskiin Co. On , 
PRICE 2 CENTS A PACKAGE Same © Gee 

Beware of poor imitations. Buy only Bailey's | No. 48 odar 8. N Y 
Packages ;—you will. get more for your monry ‘Dean Bin 
than by any other source. Inducementa for wet Inclosed find twenty five cents. C25.) for whieh 
ting up Clubs—6 Packages for 81,25, 15 Packages | send box of “Cephaile Pills Bend to address 
for 85, 33 Packages for $6,25 he postage on] of Kev. Wm. C. Filles Reynoldsburg, Franktit 
each package sent by mail is 15 cents, which Co, Ohio ‘ , 
must be paid in advance, Travelling Agents and Your Pill work bic a charn Meadache al | 
Peddlers supplied with a better artic ¢, and at | jncst instantes 
alower price than can be obtained elxewher: Truly vours 
Our agents write that they can sell ten of our WMoc FILLER 


packages to one of any other. Give us a trial, 
and judge for yourselves. Jewelry sold at whole 
sale at about one-half the usual prices 
ddress [ KAILEY, 
feb25-2t 154 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





14 A single bottle of SPALDING'S PREPARED 
GLUE will save ten tines ite cost annually a 


SPALDING'’s PREPARED GLUE’ 


Musie Books for Temperance Meetings. SPALDING'S PREPAKED GLUE! | 


New Temperance Melodist, 34 cents. Boston SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
Temperance Glee Book, 30 centa. Tempe- 
rance Melodeon, WW centa Washingtonian SAVE THE PIECES! 


Choir, “ctx Covert and Dodge's Temperance: 
Songs, 12 ctx. Union Temperance Song Book, 
10 cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Published by DITBON & ©OO., Boston 


ECONOMY’ DISPATCH 
tM “AStitcn is Time Savew Nive 1 
As accidents will happen, even in well regulated | 

families, it is very desirable to have some ¢ heap 
and comvenient way forrepairing Furniture. 7 oys, 
Cro« kery, & 

BSPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 
meets all euch emergencies, and no household can 
afford to be without it. it is always ready, and 
up to the sticking point 


Bre soanin ary INDUCEMENTS 
4 TO THORE SEEKING EMPLOYMENT, 
to engage in a local or travelling Ageacy, which 
will readily yield a clear profit of $4 per day 
For particulars, inclose red stamp to Box 104, 





care of B. LOCK WOOD, UBEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE | 
rbs ra P. U., Ne , ay . ah MOUS } 
feb=s- tf Broadway )., New York i. ide Web eccemmenion each feida.' 

| Price, 25 cents 

I | Address HENKY ©. SPALDING 
HUSBAND'S No. 48 CEDAR Btreet. New York 

CALCINED MAGNESIA | CAUTION | 
Is free from uppleasant taste, and three times th: | 8 Certain ubpripcinied persons are attempting | 


j ty paleo off on the unsuspecting public, imitations 
of my PREPAKED GLUE, 1 would caution ail 
persons to examine bo fore purchasing, and se 
that the full nam: 

62” BPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. , 2 
is op the outside wrapper. al! others are swind | 
ling counterfeits. . sovitly | 


b of the common Caleined Magnesia 

A ‘ORLIPS) FAIR MEDAL and FOUR 
FIRST PREMIUM SILVER MEDALS bave 
been awarded it, as being the best in the mar 
ket. For sale by the Druggists and country, 
storekcepers generally, and by the manufacturer, 


stren 





fesd f THOMAS J, HUSBAND, Phila 


OMES FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS, 


IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST, 
THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
HAVE FOR SALE 
1,200,000 AUKES OF RICH 
FARMING LANDS, 
In 
TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 


Oa 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES 


MECHANICS, FARMERS and WORK INGMEN. 
The attention of the enterprising and indus 
trious portion of the commenity is directed te 
the following statements and liber) inducements 
offered them by the 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, a» they will perceive, will enable them, 
by proper energy, perseverance and industry, tu 
provide comfortable and permanent homes for 
themeclves and families, with, comparatively 


| peaking, very little capita). 


LANDS OF ILLINOIS 
No Btate In the Valley of the Minsisaippi offers 
60 great an indacement to the settler as the Atate 
of Diinois, There is no portion of the world 
where all of the conditions of climate and soil 
so admirably combine to produce those two 
reat staples, Cons and Warat, oe the Prairies 


| of Dinols 


RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS 
prairics is cultl 


Th: deep, rich loam of th 
euch wonderful facility that the 
farmers of the Eastern and Middle States are 
moving to [iinois in great numbers. The area 
of Tinos about equal to that of England, and the 
soll ia wo rich that it will support twenty allliom 
of por ople 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 
miles In length, which connects with other roads, 
and navigable lakes and rivers, thus affording an 


unbrokes communication with the Bastern and 


Southern markets 
APPLICATION OF CAPITAL 

Thus jar capital and labor have been applied 
to developing the soil; the great resources of 
the State in coal and iron are almost untouched, 
The invariable rule that the mechanle arta flow 
rish beat where food and fuel are cheapest, will 
an early day in and In the 
course of the newt tam years the natural laws and 
Recessitios of the case warrant the bellef that at 
least five hundred thousand people will be en 
gaged in the State of Illinois io the various ma 
bufscturing employments 

KAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been 
expended on the railroad system of Iilineia, In 
asmuch as part of the Income from several of 
these works, with a valuable public fund In lands, 

Oto diminish the Btate Expenses, the TAXES 


follow at Ti litera, 


RE LIGHT, and wet, cone quently, every day 
decrease 
THE STATE DET 
Th. State debt nly P1006 908 14. and wathin 
the last three years haa heen reduced £2,000, 746.80 
and we may reasenaldy coped (eat + fon years it 
ill Income ext 


PRESENT POYULATION 
The State is rapidly filing up with population; 
MIAO persons having been added *ince 1S), 
making the present population 1,710 400- « ratlo 


of 102 per cent. in ten year 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Thee Agricultural Producta of Lilinvis are 
Mreater than those of any other State The Pro 
ducts sent out during the past year exceeded 
1,500,000 tone The wheat crop of 1580 ap 
preaches 45,000,000 bushels, while the corn « rop 


less than 140,000,000 thushe! 
FERTILITY OF THE sor 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure 
resulta for hie labor ua upon 
these prairle soile, they be Ing compomed of a 
deep, rich loam, the fertility of which is aneur 
Paseed by any on the globe 7 

10 ACTUAL CULTIVA TOs 


vielda ne 


such immediate 


Since ISA the Company have 1 200.000 
They «! nly te actual cultivators, and crery con 
tract contains an agreement ba cultivate lhe read 
hus te vont ructe th mL, f anes 


pense of C000 000 In VM) the pogrlation + 





forty nine counticn through wheh jin ae y 
BBD, wineee which ATW ham been added ma 
SIO MU) 1 14S per 


king the whol: proyprlation 
ene 
LVIDENC ES OF PhosvRRITY 
Anan evidence of the thrift of the poopie, It 
tay be stated that (00.000 tome of freiwht, inelu 


ding 500,000 bushels of grain and 20,000 bar 
relaof four were forwarded ver the te leet 
year 
EDLC ATION 
Mechanieos and workingmen w fing the free 
sehoolsysten encouraged by the State, and en 


dowed witha large revenue for the support of 
achools Their children can live jo sught of the 
eburch and school house, and yrow up with the 
prosperity of the leading ®tate in the Great Weet 
ern Empire 
PRICES AND TEKMS OF TAYMENT 

The prices of these lands vary from @6 to t a) 
er acre, according to location, quality, &« 
Pieet clase farming ‘ands eell for about 610 of 
612 per were, and the relative expense of subdu 
ing prairie land a8 compared with wood land ts 
in the ratio of | to in favor of the former 


| The terms of sale for the balk of these lands will 
tee 


ONE YEAK® INTEREST IN ADVANCE 
at six per cent per annum, and «ix interest 
Hotes alaix percent , payable respectively in one, 
two, three, four, five, and six years from date 
of sale, and four notes for principal, y- 
able in four, five, six, and seven years from date 
of sale, the contract stipulating that one-tenth 
of the tract purchased shall be fem e@ and culti- 
vated, each and every year, fur tive years from 
the date of sale, «0 that at the end of five years 
one-half shall be fenced and under cultivation 
TWENTY PERCENT WILL BE DEDUCTED 


from the valuation for cash, except the same 
should be at six dollars per acre, when the Cash 
price will be five dullare 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, oi 


male, productions, prices, and terme of payment, 
can be had op application ty 
. W PosTER, LAND ( OMMISSIONER, 
(LLINOIS CENTRAL KAILROAD, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
For the names of Ube Towns, Villages and Cities 
situated apon the Illinois Central Kailroad see 
pages 188, 188, 190, Appleton's Railway Guide 
ebOen 
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ARTHUR'S HOME MAGATINE 
FOR MARGHI. , 


CONTENTS. 
OUR Bt byt y! AT Ss OsTON, AND WHAT 
Late Holmes. 
4. C. Whittlesey. 








1EM. 
ORIA APC. 
A HARTETE, To BE mIcu, Tnov 


Harriet E. 
THE BRIDAL AND THE RAINBOW. By 








eft Srey ae 
+ Aes mee or to bone of 
puss end dolep or nyj for 
tie wed enon end amet ge 
that it ls to them all. It canawt ih to 


exerta y inducnce over the a bat 
are yy with its monthly visita —Vew York Been: 
jay Jat 


PREMIUMS, 


wr offer two elegant and attractiv steel eug 
ie ae promiumea to all whe make up Clubs Une 
of them Ix called “REVENTY a1” ie 16 
Inches by 24, the other, “HE KNEW THE 
* KES FROM His re l4 inches 
y%. They are first-class engray a lo exe 
cation, and A) make handsome cthamente for 




















any parior, The publisher's price for these plates 
In fap 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
| copy (and one of the premium plates) $7.00 
¢ coples (and one of the premium plates to 
gotter-up of Club) ‘ 
(and one of the premium plates to 
getter-up of Club) ‘ 


‘ “ (snd ene of the premium plates to 
getter up of Club) 5 
* © (and an extra copy of Magazine, and 


one premium plate to getterup of 
Chub) 10.00 
“(and an extra copy of Magazine, and 
both preminm p Leo to getter-ap of 
Club eo 
17 (and an extra copy of Magazine, and 
both premium plates to getter-up of 
(lub) 20,00 
t4” Three red stampa must be sent, in every 
case, to pay the cost of mailing cach preaiun. 
wvnen numbers sent lo all lle wok bo 
subscribe, or make dp lube 


CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Godey, Harper, or Knick 
erbocker, 64,50 per annum. 
Home Magazine and Baturday Evening Poot, $% 
Addrews T. & ARTHUR & OU, 
junds zt 323 Walnut St., Philadelpiia 


Yue ny ul 
' LEGS 


katate” 919 nat 


\7r 


A : . 
<~PHMIELADHNLPHIaYs™ 
This ARM and HAND are #0 perfect imitations 
of nature that the wearer's loss le quite upno- 
tced. The Joluts of the elbow, wrist, ngere and 
thumb are al! gracefully moved by elastic ten 
dons, and rendered useful to the wtmnoal extent 

THE PATENT LEG has been in use 12 yeare, 
and the inventor hae reeeived over all competl- 
tore) tfly most honorary awards from distin- 
ulsbed and scientific sucietios in the wincipal 
cities ofthe world: among which are the great 
Mepats of the Wonto's Exmimetion in Lompow 
and New Youx. Nearly 4,000 linbs in dally uee, 
and an juereaaing patrouage indicate the satle- 
faction “ Palmer's Patent” haa given 

Pamphlets, giving full Information, eent aretle 
to every applicant KB. FRANK PALMER, 

ool ly 1320 Cheenut Bt, Philaca. 


‘OLD! GOLD!” Fall instructions how to 
( I win the lasting and undying love of the op 
posite sea, reher pour, young of old you can 
win With full inatructions in the art of Ven 
triloquiem, Mesmeriem, and how to produce Spl 
rit Kappings, and talk with the world of «pirite ; 
ad WH) secrete that you must heep as long as 
you live, If you want to make your eternal for 
tune, send 61 ina letter and wet this book (poet 
we pa Address JF JAGGEKS, 

Box 888, Calhoun, In 


)ERIFY YOUR BLOOD. 
BRANDKETIVS PILLS 

WAKKANTED TOCURE FEVER AND! é 

The effeet of purging with HR ASDRETIOUS 
PILLS int health, no matter from 
what tuffering They take out 
all tmpurities from the «ystem and they have 
ver Miaam, pola 


» restore the 
auee it may be 

the same Power of expulsion 
Bouse Vapor of decayed vegetables, or indeed any 


Poleonout evbalations breathed by man what 


ever, Iu fact, ifthe blood be polsomed, it is jn 
Pure, and lmapure blood resulte in diseas« 
BEANDRETIPVS PILLS, 

though innocent as bread, yet they are spable 
of purifying the blood and curing di-eas: Bo, 
they all Kinds of fevers, all asthoas ~ 
tarrhe tiveness and painful affecthons of ewe ry 
hind 

These celebrated Pills are sold at 2) cents per 


box, With full directions, at 204 (anal Street, 
New York, Dr Brandreth’s Office, and by MRS 
BSUAEFFER, No 14 North Fighth Street, Phila 
delphia by T W DYOTT © BONR. No 232 
North Second Street, Ph ladelphia, and by all 
feblaogn 


foapectable dealers in ticdicines 


SONVINCING TESTIMONY .--The im 
( mense yearly saleof LYONS KATH AIRON, 
and the thousands of testimonials to ite excel 


lence re ceived from 
all classes of suociely, 
prove it to be the finest 
srepare tion for the 
lair ever made. Novo 


one desiring a fine bead of Hale should fail to o 
it. Bold by all dealers tor 4 cents « bottle 
feb 16S 


| y? YOU WANT WHISKERS? [f you 
do, use my ONGUENT, which will force 
them to grow in S weeks Sent by mail, to any 
pereon for W cents, Address, 
J. F. LAGGERS, Calboan, NL. 


- 
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SS 
(Wit and Humor. 
THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
A TALE OF THs BLOATED 


ARISTOCRACY 


_ 





Paar I 


Oar sory opens in one of the magnificent 
palaces of « pampered aristocracy on New 
Years Bre Tt ts magnificently furnished, 
and has the Bensley water throughout There 
are bathtubs in the house, with hot and cold 
water, and shewer bethe § It has likewise 
Tue Gas 

A young lady is reclining at full-length 
on a magnificent seems On cach of her 
fingers sparkle immense Real Diamonds, im 
ported by Tucker Her manner is haughty 

Parr Il 

A young man enters with « coal.scuttle in 
his hand You cannot look at this young 
man without noticing that he is a gentleman 
of high birth and parentage, although his 
garb is that of amenial, A magnificent Real 
Diamond sparkles on bis finger. It was the 
property of his grandfather. Poverty, with 
her deceitful gripe, could not wrest it from 
his fingers, and he froge to that there diamond 
He paused ecornfullike ' 

“ Parse me the cnal-ecutile,” said Florine, 
in an agitated voice 

Then recovering herself with haugtty com. 
posure, she said, with proud dignity, 

* Put on the coal and put up the Blower !” 

The young man gased at her with a curi- 
ous mixture of love and hate, and scorn and 
reapect, and then suddenly dashing down the 
cael scuttle, laughed bitterly and fled forever 
and a day! 

Pant Ill 

it ie again New Year's Eve. There is a 
ring at the door of the palatial residence A 
young man enters with a bag under his cloak 
It te Clarence Fitz Clarence 

“Is your mistress int" 

“She is in the seoond-story front room 
playing on the planner,” said the servant, 
with admiration and regard, for the young 
man's style was noble 

* Admit me '™ 

Ile emptied the bag in the coal scuttle 
fret off, and then strode into the room. = Filo- 
rine screamed 

“ | have come to put some coal on the fire 
and put the Blower up,” said the young 
man 
Not another word was spoken. He emp 
tied the contents of the cval-ecuttle on the 
fire He then put up the Blower Then he 
turned and fied forever 


When Florine recovered from her swoon, 
the Blower was stil! up, and red hot! No 
one dared to move it. But in the morning 
the servant girl rushed in speechless, and 
dragged the family to the parior fre. It was 
chock full of melted silver’ Examining the 
coal-scutile, they found it half-full of Wasnon 
Aven Onn! The young man was reven 
ged'— Sen Prancsee Golden Bra 


“Krowr Mons as Tweiva”—A Dutch- 
man in Columbia County, Ohio, leased his 
lands to an Ol] Company, last Spring, on con 
dition of receiving one-eighth of the oil pro- 
cured. The well proved to be a pretty good 
one, and the former began to think that the 
oll men should give him a better chance, and 
ventured to tell them eo. They asked him 
what he wanted. He said they ought to give 
him one-twelfth. The agreement was finally 
made, with the understanding that the 
Dutchman was to tell no one. All went on 
smooth until) the next division day came, 
when our friends was carly on hand to sce 
how much better he would be off under the 
new bargain. Eleven barrels were rolled to 
one side for the of] men and one for him. 
This did not sult him. “How's dish’” says 
he, “1 tink I was to get more as before. By 
jinks you make mistake.” The matter was 
explained to him that he formerly got one 
barrel of every eight, bat it was his own pro- 
position to only take one of every twelve. 
This revelation took him aback. He scratched 
his head, looked cross, and relieved hie swell- 
ing breast of feelings of self reproach by in- 
dignantly remarking, “Vell, by dunder, dat 
te de first time as ever I knowed eight was 
more as twelve.” 


Tagtwe Hes Cuore or Inevita—The 
Paris Charivari lately gave an acoount of an 
e@spiring gentleman, who had a five act play, 
end proposed to a celebrated dramatist to 
divide with him the honors of the author- 
ship, a very common practice in Paria, which 
explains the seeming fecundity of many 
French writers in repute The dramatist, 
otherwise engaged, declined the offer, in the 
following terms 

“T cannot accept your proposition, sir. It 
ie written in Scripture—‘Thouw shalt not 
yoke the ox with the as.” 

Hereupon the would-be collaborator left 
in « rage, and the next morning the dra- 
matist received « challenge, commencing 
thus — 

“Sir: —You insinuated yesterday that I 
was en ox I now demand satisfaction,” 
&c., &c. 


Scoren Tara —tIt has been said that the 
Scottish dialect is peculiarly powerful in ite 
use of vowels, and the following dialogue 
between « shopman and « customer has 
been given as a specimen. The conversa- 
thom relstes tw 2 plaid banging at the shop 
door — 

Customer—Inquiring the maternal) Oof 


(Weel!) 
‘Shopman—Aye, oo. (Yes, of wool) 
Customer—A' oo! (Ali wool’) 
goa, (Yeu all wool) 
Customer—A’ se 00! (All same wool!) 
, w ec co. (Yes, all same 


wool) 





A RASCALLY OUTRAGE. 


tered me a good deal, and I want to ask your 
advice about It. 

It ie generally known in this community 
that 1 am in love with « young lady of the 
of Busan. Susan has « sister of the 
of Jane. Jane is in her nineteenth 
(and has been ever since 1850, when I 
first had the pleasure of meeting her,) and 
Susan in ber seventeenth. Young Twiggics 
is also in love with Busan, on scoount of 


I could not well avoid it. They both accept- 


I capt be running afer you 
ways have two days to myself every week! 
‘sides Sunday ” 


sure! who else is likely to do it? 
needn't look that way—I assure you it's gwite 





aa ms 


ed the invitation. Jane ought to have known 
better. - But it seems she didn't. 
I went down to the theatre and bought 


and a quarter, and in the evening took the 
two young ladies to the play. I was soon 
comfortably seated between them, and had 
begun to throw in a few healthy licks on the 
subject of love, &c., with Busan, who seemed 
very much interested in my remarks, when 
who should come along but Twiggles' I 
didn't mind Twiggies coming; of course not 
Bo far as that is concerned, he can come 
along as mach as he pleases. Dut that waan't 
the worst of it He had the audacity to 
come and squeeze himeelf in, and sit down 
on the other side of Susan! And then, as if 
to add insult to injury, he talked to her so in- 
cessantly that I didn't have a chance to say 
three words to her during the rest of the 
evening But that was not all. That, in fact, 
was comparatively nothing. For when the 
play was over, Twiggles gave Busan bis arm 
and led her off home, leaving me to trudge 
along behind with Jane! 

History, | maintain, does not record a more 
infamous piece of conduct on the part of an 
individual who expects the community to re- 
gard him as a gentleman. When a gentle. 
man goes to the expense of paying a lady's 
way to the theatre, it strikes me as being ex 
tremely bold and unblushing for a fellow 
who is too penurious to incur that expense 
himself, to come and monopolize her society 
The fellow who would act in that way, is 
mean enough to go to a circus giving an ex 
hibition for the benefit of the poor, and crawl 
in ander the canvas 

I wish to know what you think of it, 
Twiggles may get mad and want to fight. I 
hope he will, I want to thrash him anyhow 
Ihave headed this “A Rascally Outrage.” 
Please print it just that way, 
Reapectfully, 


A Lone frewt.—Two sparks from Lon 
don,. while enjoying themsclves among the 
heathen in Argyleshire, last autumn, came 
upon a decent-looking shepherd, reading on 
the top of a hill. They accosted him by re 
marking 

“You have a fine view here; you will see 
& great way.” 

“Ou aye, ou aye, a ferry great way.” 

“Ah! you will see America here t" 

“ Farrer than that,” sald Donald. 

“Ah! how's that?" 

“Ou, Just wait till the mist gangs awa, an’ 
you'll see the mune f" 


Baporna. 


SERVANT4iALISM IN AUSTRALIA. 


Great complaints have been made, gravely 
as well as humorously—by Mra. Trollope as 
well as by “ Mra Mary Clavers”—of the free 
and easy familiarity of that portion of pet. 
ticoated humanity, out in the West, called 
“helpa” It appears, however, from a work 
recently published in England—Mra Mere 
dith's “ Over the Straits; a Visit to Victoria” 
—that Australia beats all the rest of the world 
in the freedom of scrvant-galisam. Here is a 
mene which she states actually oocurred at 
Melbourne 
A lady is in want of a servant, and a dam- 
sel appears as an applicant for the situation, 
dreased in everything that can be put on at 
once in the shape of finery and appendages. 
Entering the lady's drawing-room, she selects 
the most tempting cawervar, and seats hervelf. 
The lady looks her astonishment. 
“What are you staring at?! Because 'm 
sitting down? Why, you don't suppose I'm 
going to stand all the while I'm talking to 
you’ Couldn't think of such a thing! Oh! 
1 tell you, you doen't need to be surprised—its 
quéte Colonéal.” 
The question of wages is brought forward. 
“Wager? Oh! lL suppose you mean my = 
lary. Well, I'l) take £150 a-year, if the work's 
.” 
The lady walks slowly up and down. 
“I do wish you'd at down. I hate talking 
to folks when they're walking about. And 
now I've took the trouble of coming to speak 





about business, 1 must beg you'll sit still.” 


“Very well—perhaps I mayn't object to 
the situation, And you'll understand I like 
to have my friends to tea and supper, and 
sometimes to dinner and when I've company 
And then I al. 


“Two entire days exclaimed the amazed 


mistress ; and “ who's to do the work '" 


“ Who's to de the work? Why yeu, to be 


Oh' you 


Colontal, Then, | suppose, you're clever with 


your needle’ Most folks is from the old 
country.” 


“ Me" replies the lady, “ Me clever with 
my teedie! Why what cen that possibly 
to you” 
“Bignify’ Ob! al! in the world. because 
have to help me to make my dresses. 
Couldn't think of engaging with anybody as 
tan’ydtle to do that. 11's quite Colonial” 


tH He who labors for mankind, without 
himeeif, has already begun his in- 


| mGrtality. 


i. + 


tickets to the quotable value of two dollars 


entire system of horse breaking 


Mua. Jockey having heard Mr. Rarey lecture, 
His first exhibition to his friends! 








flatters himeelf that he has learned the 
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NORA M’CARTY. 


Nora le pretty, 
Nora ie witty , 
Witty and pretty as pretty can be! 
Bhe ia the completest 
Of girls, and the neatest, 
The brightest and sweetest ; 
But she is not for me! 
Mavourneen 


Nora, be still, you! 
Nora, why will you 
Be witty and pretty as pretty can be, 
So strong and eo slender, 
So haughty and tender, 
So eweet lo your splendor 
And yet not for me’? 
Mavourncen. 


THE CADETS AT WEST POINT. 

It would seem that the cadets at West 
Point have a healthy home at any rate. In 
reply to the question put to him by the com- 
miasioner—"“ Do you consider that the train 
ing at the Academy is well adapted to the 
physical development of the cadets?" BSur- 
goon McDougall answered—"“ I do—eminent- 
ly so. It cannot be denied that a certain 
amount of physical exercise ia, at all ages, 
conducive to health and the due perform- 
ance of the animal functions, and also at the 
period intervening between youth and man- 
hood, casentially requisite to full and perfect 
muscular development. In elegance of form 
and proportion, with capabilitigs of endu- 
rance, it would be difficult to select an equal 
number of the same age at any other institu- 
tion to compare with a graduating class at 
the Military Academy. The remarkable ex- 
emption of army officers, graduates of West 
Point, from tubercular disease of the lungs, 
ean be accounted for in no other way than 
by the physical training they have had while 
at the Military Academy—a pathological fact 

of great interest to the army medical officer 

and to the profession in general, suggestive 

of the proper course to be advised to those 

having hereditary tendencies to pulmonary 

affectiona. The hospital records at West 

Point exhibit eleven deaths among the cadets 

from 1840 to 1860." Eleven deaths in twenty 

years is certainly not a high average of mor- 

tality. Of these, the report shows that three 

were from dysentery, two from pAthias pulmo- 

naa, one from drowning, one from conges- 

tion of the brain, one from cholera, one from 

pneumonia, one from typhoid fever, and one 

from “continued fever.” During this period 

of twenty years, one thousand six hundred 

and ecighty-nine cadets have been in the 

Academy, though but eight hundred and 

twenty-six graduated 


Agricultural. 








SHOULD WE WASH SHEEP? 


The following sensible article upon the 
subject of washing sheep we find in the Ohio 
Farmer. It is certainly worth considering, 
and may lead to beneficial results 
Humanity, at least, says Ne! With the 
natural fear a sheep has for water, it must 
be crael to subject them to such treatment as 
they sometimes get by the process familiarly 
called “ washing,” yet, in truth, it is not 
only a detriment to the wool, but to the 
sheep 
We take it for granted, that what is good 
for the health of man in the way of care, holds 
good with the sheep ; and who among all our 
shepherds would think of following his sheep 
home from the mill-pond without a change 
of clothes, when sometimes it is cold enough 
to make his teeth chatter? How can we 
then expect it to benefit our sheep, especially 
when we have a week's rairy weather just 
afier washing, and very offen, in this climate, 
itm cold and unhealthy for man and beast. 
Yet some will say it does the sheep no harm; 
but facts prove that this is not the case— 
both your sheep and lambs soffer materi 
ally 
But this is only ome feature. /f costs a 
great deal of time and money which could 
be applied to a better use in cultivating our 
spring crop tis no trifle to wash 3,000 sheep 
every year 

But the most potent argument in favor of 
not washing our sheep is, we can shear from 
three to four weeks sooner, and thus give the 
more time afer shearing for the growth of 
wool, to protect them from the fall rains and 





from the cotd in winter, which is no incons!- 


| derable item. How often do we delay wash- 
ing on account of the water being too cold, 
when the weather is abundantly warm to 
shear? The sheep will not suffer with the 
cold in May, if they are cared for during the 
, three days immediately after shearing. We 
| would gain one-sixth more clothing, to pro- 
tect our sheep from the cold of winter, be- 
sides a stronger constitution and a healthier 
sheep, than if we had frozen our sheep in May 
by washing them. 

Finally, manufacturers would rather have 
the wool unwashed. They have to re-wash it 
after us; why not let them do their own 
washing, and then if it is not well done, they 
will know who to complain of. One-half of 
the wool in some sections of country where 
they have no clear running water, is actually 
damaged by the attempt to wash it on the 
back. It is made a bug-bear of in market, 
and thus the producer is forced to take less 
than his wool is really worth. Wool-grow- 
ers! we stand in our own light upon this sub- 
ject. But taking unwashed wool to market 
cannot-be practised by one here and there.— 
It must be a general reform. How, then, 
shall we best and most directly get at it? It 
can be done by “county” organizations.— 
Shall we make the attempt’? By so doing, 
we shall practice humanity, save labor, save 
time and money, improve our sheep, bene- 
fit ourselves, and benefit the manufacturer. 


PLANT 8YMPATHY AND ANTIPATHY 
Our readers may take the following, by a 

correspondent of the American Farmer, for 

what it is worth; we do not vouch for it:— 


SYMPATHY. 
The vine likes the nearness of cherry trees 
and elms. 
A white vine, planted immediately beside a 
dlue, gets blue grapes. 
Chestnut trees among mulberry trees get 
twice as large fruit. 
Lemon, orange, myrtle, cypress, and laurel 
trees grow and succeed best among one an- 


The asparagus increases much better near 
the hedeoma pulegioides, which gives the 
pennyroyal. 

Will you reinforce the smell of the roses? 
plant some garlic or onion ameng them. 

If you plant some roses and white lilies to- 
gether in one bed, both get much more sweet 
ascent. 

Hf you have a valuable flower, which com- 
mences to fade by any accident, put next to 
it a chamomile, with its roots in the same 
plot, and you will see revive the fading flower 
from day to day. 

Will you produce extraordinary big tur- 
nips, beet reota, carrota, or red beets? Exca- 
vate a few of these, put the seed into the hole, 
and after a few days sow it. ; 
Will you attain a considerable fertility of 
the vines? strew some powdered tartar, 
mixed with a little ox bloed, among their 
roots, and you attain an incredible suceess. 


ANTIPATHY. 


The walnut tree is hostile and nexious to 
every other fruit tree in its near neighbor- 
hood. 

Enemies against one another are: the olive 
and the oak, the vine and the laurel tree. 
Cucumbers, planted among olive treea, 


An oak tree, beside a walnut tree, dries up. 
Colocynths are noxious to every herb or 
flower in the same bottom. 
Hemlock, beside a vire, dries up. 
Rose and orange water loses its sweet 
scent during the time of blowing of those 
plants (’) 

The wine becomes unquiet and ferments in 
the casks while the vine blooms. 

VENTILATION OF THE ArrLe- BARRELS — 
By this we mean the boring of holes in the 
head-staves of barrels, that will allow the es- 
scape of the moisture that is constantly pass- 
ing off from newly gathered fruit. The ef- 
fects of confined vapor upon the apple is not 
at once apparent. The fruit appears uncom- 
monly bright on the first opening, but as the 
surface dries off, the apple begins to crow 
dull-looking, and if a light-akinned apple, in 
a day or two will present the appearance of 
half-baked fruit. But this steaming from con- 
finement not only injures the sale of the fruit, 
but to the disappointment of the consumer, 
his fruit does not keep as he supposed it 
would, and a» the variety of apple he pur- 
chased led him to suppose it would. Prema- 
ture decay & sure to follow as a consequence 


Tax Caves op raz Guzat Favrr Onor 
ov 1860.—In our remarks on the subject, ia 
reviewing the last season, we observed that 


moisture following, probably had a favorable 
influence. Hovey's Magazine of Horticyl- 
ture, speaking on the same subject, says:— 
“The large and fine pear crop has been the 
subject of considerable remark among culti- 
rators, who have contrasted it with that of 
previous years, and various suggestions have 
been made as to the cause; but so far as we 
have heard, all seem to agree that it was 
mainly owing to the remarkably dry, even 
and genial weather of May, when the young 
fruit was setting, and the somewhat cooler, 
but moist and very uniform temperature of 
June, both free from cold westerly winds, or 
chilly easterly storms; the weather, in fact, 
for two whole months, being more like that 
of an orchard-house or cool grapery, than 
the usual changeable character of that sea- 
son. Watching very carefully for years the 
effect of climate upon fruita, more particularly 
pears, we have no doubt the unusually fine 
crop has been owing to the above causes; and 
the lesson we learn from it is, that shelter 
and uniform moisture are essential to the supe- 
rior culture of this fruit.” 


Farrentne Hoos on Day Conx.—A wri- 
ter in the Country Gentleman, remarks, that 
“one of my neighbors—a farmer all his life, 
and over seventy years of age—fattens his 
hogs in a dry pen, without water or slop, 
giving them nothing but dry corn, and I 
have noted the fact for five years that I have 
lived here, that he has made I think the best 
—I know the fattest—pork in this county. 
The hogs while fattening, particularly in dry, 
warm weather, cat and lie down, walking 
about but little. Had I known the above 
twenty years ago, it would have saved me a 
great deal.” 


A wnhirer in the Southern Planter, says 
that he never knew black hogs to have the 
mange, while white ones are very subject to 
it, and sometimes die of it. 





Useful Receipts. — 


CiearR VecETABLe Sovr.—Cut in small 
dice, two-thirds of carrots and turnips, and 
one-third of onions, leeks and celery, altoge- 
ther about half a pound; wash them well, 
drain, put into pan or iron pot, two ounces 
of butter or dripping, and a teaspoonful of 
sugar; put on the fire, stir often; when no 
moisture is to be seen, add three pints of 
broth No. 1, simmer and skim, until the car- 
rots are tender, and serve. If all the above 
vegetables cannot be obtained at the same 
time, use the same weight of either. Be care- 
ful that you remove the fat from all clear 
soup. All clear vegetable soup, when done, 
ought to partake of a brownish color. 
Carrot Sovur.—For carrots, proceed as 
above, and simmer till tender ; they take twice 
as long as the artichokes doing.—Soyer's Oook- 
ery for the People. 

Textrora Baxm.—Take one pound of 
malt, a quarter of a pound of honey, one 
ounce of cream of tartar; then take three 
pints of water of a temperature produced by 
mixing equal parts of boiling and of cold 
water together; into this stir the above ingre- 
dients, and then keep at a simmer heat till 
the barm or yeast is formed.—Hnglish Paper. 
Overex Toarst.—Cut four slices of bread, 
pare off the crusts and toast the bread. But- 
ter the toast on both sides. Then select a 
dozen fine fat and plump oysters, and mince 
them; place them thickly between the slices 
of toast, seasoning them with Cayenne pep- 
per. Beat the yolks of four eggs, and mix 
them with half-a-pint of cream, adding, if 
thought necessary, few blades of mace. Put 
this into a saucepan, and set it over the fire to 
simmer till thick, but do not allow it to boil; 
stir it well lest it should curdle. When it is 
near boiling heat take it off, and pour it over 
the toast.— The Oyster. 

Cuxar Cement.—Prof. Edmund Davy 
lately read a paper to the Royal Dublin 
Society, on a cement which he obtains by 
melting together, in an iron vessel, two parts 
(by weight) of common pitch, with one part 
of gutta-percha. It forms a homogeneous 
fluid, which is much more manageable for 
many useful purposes than gutta-percha 
alone, and which, after being poured into 
cold water, may be easily wiped dry, and 
kept for use. The cement adheres with the 
greatest tenacity to wood, stone, glasa, porce- 
lain, ivory, leather, parchment, paper, hair, 
feathers, silk, woollen, cotton, &c. 





Tax Moverats tx ovr Bopres.—In the 
body of a man weighing 154 pounds, there 
are about 7} pounds of mineral matter, con- 
sisting of: phosphate of lime, 5 pounds 13 
ounces; carbonate of lime, 1 pound; salt, 3 
ounces 376 grains ; peroxyd of iron, 150 grains; 
silica, 3 grains. Making 7 pounds, 5 ounces 
and 49 grains, with minute quantities of pot- 
ash, chlorine, and several other substances. — 
The rest of the system is composed of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon; 111 
pounds of the oxygen and hydrogen being 
combined in the form of water. Though the 
quantity of some of these substances is very 
small, it is found absolutely essential to health 
that this small quantity should be supplied; 
hence the iniportance of a variety of food. If 
we furnish nature with all the matevial re- 
quired, she will select such as the system 
needs, and always just in the proper quan- 
lies 





Reat Petsa--Best of all pets are little 
children, real children —not Ue fashionable 
ones, who, as soon as they can walk and talk, 
are transformed by artificial processes into 
silly little dolls—poor things! It is well to 
cherish a friendship for God's mute creatures, 
to be kind and gentle to the birds and beasts, 
and to recognize them as created by Him 
who “ made and loveth us;” but buman souls 
have the first claim upon our affections, and 
sentimental women who lavish their tender- 
ness upon pet dogs and kittens, yet shrink 
from contact with buoyant, noisy childhood, 








of this want of ventilation. 





the dry May, with the regular supply of 





The Riddler. r 





GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTICAL ENIOMA. 
WRITTES ror TUE SATURDAY EVENINGS Fost. 
I am composed of 32 letters. * 
My 1, 2, 17, 4, 16, 22, 88, is a county of Losi 
siana 


My 2, 27, 27, 17, 38, 12, 10, 98, 3, ts cape on 
the Western part of Brazil. 

My 3, 4, 2, 10, 6, 26, 10, is a river in Ireland. 

My 4, 32, 19, 18, 94, 9, 19, 15, is « capital of one 
of the Eastern States. 

My 5, 19, 12, 17, 4, ie a sea of 

My 6, 9, 10, 22, 4, 21, 33, 19, 28, 97, 12, 10, a 
is one of the United States. 

My 7, 2, 20, 30, 5, 32, is a river of Africa 

My 4, 4, 12, 2, 10, 21, 4, 38, 6, is a mountain in 
Asia. 


My 9%, 6, 18, 32, 19, 31, 26, is a lake of North 
America 

My 10, 16, 26, is an island in the 

My 11, 9, 27, 26, 10, 6, 32, is a cape of Italy. 

My 12, 6, 15, 5, 32, 10, is an ocean of Asia 

My 13, 9, 18, 12, 27, 27, 33, 3, is a town ia 
Texas, 

My 14, 28, 21, 2, 15, 32, 10, is a division of Cen 
tral America 

My 15, 9, 28, 19, 26, is a river of Spain 

My 16, 6, 15, 12, 2, 6, 32, is one of the United 
States 

My 17, 32, 6, 15, 14, is aa cape of Australia 

My 15, 19, #, 14, is a city in Maine. 

My 19, 28, 3, 17, 20, 32, is a division of Europe, 

My 20, 25, 14, is a cape of Russian America. 

My 21, 28, 30, 2, Is an island im the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

My 22, 28, 6, 5, 17, is a division of Africa 

My 23, 28, 24, 32, is a a town of the Russiaa 
Empire 

My 24, 27, 26, 19, 31, 15, 2, is ome of the United 
States. 

My 25, 26, 19, 32, 27, is a sea of Oceanica. 

My 2, 13, 19, 2, 10, 8, 9, is a town of Italy. 

My 27, 12, 20, 2, is the capital of one of the 

countries of Soath America. 

My 28, 22, 32, 4, is a portion of the United 

States. 

My 29, 26, 10, 20, 9, 28, 13, 4, is a town of Eng. 

land. 

My 30, 9, 17, 8, 26, 6, is the capital of one of 

the Eastern States. 

My 31, 3, 32, is a town of Peru. 

My 32, 19, 21, 9, 27, ¥, is a town of Lombardy. 

My whole is a great city in the United States. 

Philadelphia REBECOA. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


lam composed of & letters 

My 1, 4, is a pronoun. 

My &, 22, 14, is an insect we should learn 
from. 

My 2, 3, 11, 23, 19, is a river in the Southern 
States. 

My 17, 20, 14, is a domestic animal. 

My $, 10, 15, 14, is the name for a small lizard. 
My 6, 18, 20, 21, is the name for the twelve 
months. 

My 7, 3, 8, is the name for a large body of 
water. 

My ®, 16, 24, 20, is the feminine of David. 

My 18, 8, 21, is part of the body. 

WILLIAM T. TOTTEN. 





7 ENIGMA. 

I am found im the ocean's surging wave, (1) 

And oft I rest in a coral cave; 

But ne’er am seen, though often tasted, 

Until, alas! the heat has wasted 

My dwelling so lonely, so bright and thir, 

To a vapor light as the summer air; 

I lie many feet beneath the earth, (2) 

Careless alike of its sorrow and mirth. 

Though thousands of mortals live in me, (3) 

Who the light of sun but seldom see, 

I sparkle awd shine like a briliant gem, (4) 

But a ray from the sun's worth all to them ; 

Yet many a traveller who visite me, 

Thinks a more beautiful home there cannot be, 

I'm formed into streets and houses so bright (5) 

That when you first see them they dazzle the 

sight ; 

In some places, again, I rise eo high (6) 

That I almost seem to touch the sky ; 

Five hundred feet I'm known to measure, (7) 

There, you may fancy I’m no great treasure; 

But if in the desert a friend you should see, (8) 

In a bag at his girdle you'll surely find me, 

He’ll ask you to taste me, proof of good will, (9) 

And should you refuse, he would take it as ill. 

In times of old, I always gave 

The great division ‘tween noble and elave, (10) 

New search from palace to poor man's cot, (11) 

And you'll not find a house where! am not. 

Adieu, gentle reader, pray tell if you can, 

The place whence I came, and the thing which 
I am. E. W. E. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

A gentleman bought a quantity of cloth for 

$466,56. The number of pieces was equal to the 

number of yards in one piece, and the number of 


yards in one piece was equal to the number of 


cents paid for one yard. What was the price? 
Glencoe, Ga. J. W. HATCHER. 





GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Three persons setting out towards each other, 
at the respective rates of 1, 2 and 3 yards per se 
cond, from the three equal angles of an equian- 
gular triangle, the sides of which are each 900 
yards in length, meet at the same point at the 
same time. Required—the distance each has 
travelled’ HENRY E. STRODE. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Sa” An answer is requested. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
tay” Why is the letter G like an individual 
who has left an evening party’ Ans.—Because 
it makes one gone. 
tar” When is the letter L like a piece of unps 
ralleled generosity? Ans.—When it enables ® 
lady to make over a lover. 
ga” Why are soldiers like clocks? 
Because their tirst duty is to mark time 
gar~ Why is a selfish friend like the letter P* 
Ans.—Because, though the first in pity, he is the 
last in help 


Ans.— 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—U nderstanding 
without wealth, is like feet without shoes, 
wealth without understanding, is like shocs 
without feet. RIDDLE—Cane. TRANSPOSI- 


TION—Palm. ALGEBRICAL PROBLEM—The 


field was cleared in 8 days ; they all could clear it 
in 3 days; A in 18, B in 36, C in 12, and Din® 





are to be regarded with suspicion 


days 
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